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quilt as many blocks as any of em by noon. You| a fuss day before yesterday over some quarrel | screech and fell in a dead faint on the grass. The 
For the Companion. set right down here by Calisty.’ their children had at school, and they all happened | well was walled with rough stones, and it was 
“But I noticed that she took her cheer and went | to meet at the school- house, and when they | bout twenty feet to the water. 
= MRS. PAXTON’S QUILTING. clean to the other end of the quilt and set down | parted comp’ny they all vowed and declared they’d | ‘In the twinklin’ of an eye Melissy Grant had off 


with her mouth shet hard and her black eyes | never speak to each other again long as they lived 
The quilt itself was a double nine-patch, and I | snappin’. Ismelt something burning out in the | and breathed and kept their senses, and here you’ve 
jad it quilted in a feather and herrin’-bone pat- | kitchen just then and I run ont to see toit. Some-} gone and got them identikle four women shet up 
” said Mrs. Paxton, when she told me the | thing else kept me busy for some time, and when | together in a room, and air going to keep ’em there | 
‘story that I now tell to you in her own words. | I got time to think of it at all, thinks to me, ‘Well, | all day!’ 
“Jt was one of the purtiest quilts you ever saw | them women’s mighty quiet in there for women, ‘An’ that man jest lay back laughing. 
all red and green and yellow and purple and | speshly sich women as Melissy Grant and Calisty ***You’d better turn ’em loose or there’ll be 
pink calico set together with white, with a set-on Hoff, whose tongues gin’rally seemed fastened in | damage done,’ says Peter, as he driv away, chuck- 
porder, ared vine with green leaves. There was | the middle and loose at both ends when they got | ling to himself, to spread the news. 
three thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine together.” | “Well, I felt terrible. We lived on a farma 
pieces in that quilt. “I'd step near the settin’-room door, but not a} mile from the village, and I hadn’t heerd a word | 
“7d taken uncommon pains j’inin’ the pieces | sound could I hear but the needles cutting through | about the fuss. I went back to the house and | 
together and cut- there they set, 
tin’ them all out their needles fairly 
tre and even, and Hy ee iy flyin’ but their 
that quilt took the tongues still, 











premium six times which must have 
hand-rannin’ to our been a dreadful 
county fair. trial to Melissy 
“— wanted it and Calisty, but 
quilted well, so I they seemed to be 


didn’t make a reg- 
“lar quiltin’ over it, 
but just invited in 
four or five of the 
Dest quilters in the 
mighborhood one 
day, and the rest I 


bearin’ up pretty 
well under it, and 
not one of ’em 
showed signs of 
giving in. 

“Tf one of them 
wanted the thread 








quilted myself ; and and it happened to 
ittook me the better be at the other 
of a month to end of the quilt, 
“doit. Them feath- she’d shake it un- 
@s is such slow til the spool rolled | 
work. to her, and they’d 


“Melissy Grant get up and walk 
was the best and clean round that | 
fastest quilter in : quilt after the | 
the country; and scissors fore | 
her tongue was as they'd ask for ’em. 
fast and sharp as her needle. But she was | the stiff muslin of the quilt, or the scissors cutting “So it went on until noon, and we had dinner. 
glendid good comp’ny and real good-natured, | off threads. I listened again and again and not a | My husband was a jolly, joky kind of aman, and 
spite of her sharp tongue; but once riled she | word could I hear. Finally I stepped into the | he made it so lively at the table that we got along 
slayed riled, and she never said to one’s back | room and I says, says I: ‘’Pears to me you’re | first-rate, but when he’d gone and the women had 
What she wouldn’t say to their faces. | dreadful quiet in here.’ gone back to the quilt they was silent as the grave. 
“Then there was Mahaly Hicks. She was) ‘Not one of ’em said a word. “T kept talking in to one or the other of them as 
“Most as good a quilter as Melissy. Shewasev’ry| ‘‘‘*You’d ort to be more sociable,’ I says, but I washed the dishes, and they’d answer back 
mite and grain as good on straight lines, but | they jest set there with their eyes fastened on their sprightly enough, but never a word to each other. 
Melissy was a Jeetle mite better on herrin’-bones, | work. “Soon as I’d done my dishes I went in and set | 
though I wouldn’t have said so for the world, for “TI took a needle and set down and quilted half down to the quilt with the rest of them, and just | 
Mahaly was mighty techy on that p’int, and so | an hour with ’em and not one of them spoke a then Hiram Hoff, Calisty’s husband, drove up on | 
was Melissy, and there wa’n’t no love lost between | word ’ceptin’ tome. Then I had to go out and his way to mill. He had their little four-year-old | 
them, nohow. | put my turkey in to roast, and while I was ’tend- girl, Janie, with him, and he said he guessed he’d | 





“Lucindy Marks came in about third best among | in’ to it some one rode up to the gate and called | leave her with Calisty, as it looked some like rain. 
the good quilters, and she could quilt jest as fast | out, ‘Hello!’ and I went out and there was Peter| ‘‘So the little girl come in and went to playing | 


any of ’em, but when she got in a hurry some 
of her stitches would be a leetle bit long. lived down to the village, where ere 
“Then there was Mandy Martin and Calisty | all my quilters lived. : 
Hoff and Betty Mitchell, all the best kind of| ‘‘‘Haven’t time to come in,’ 
. said Peter, ‘and this critter 0’ 
“Betty Mitchell was the life of all the quiltin’s | mine won’t stand nohow. My 
and carpet-rag sewin’s and wool pickin’s in that | wife wants to know if you can 
part of the country, she was always so full of her | bring her three pounds o’ butter 
fun, and sharp as tacks, and I felt dreadful sorry | Saturday ?” 
When she sent word that she couldn’t come, on| “I told him I was sorry, but 
‘ccount of having a house full of comp’ny. | couldn’t spare much ’cause I had 
“Mandy Martin’s rheumatism broke out the day comp’ny. 
before and crippled her right arm so she couldn’t| ‘‘‘What comp’ny? asked 
Come, but the other four came. Mahaly Hicks | Peter. 
Sot there first and had just set down to the quilt; ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘I’m having a 
When Melissy Grant came. | little quiltin’ to-day.’ 
“Come right in, Melissy,’ says I, ‘Mahaly’s| ‘‘Who you got?’ he asked, 
Set @ little ahead of you, but I guess you can | gossip-like. ji 
up with her.’ | ‘Melissy Grant and Mahaly — 
“Neither of ’em said a word, although I didn’t | Hicks and’—— 
hotice it at the time; but Melissy laid off} ‘‘*You don’t say!’ says Peter, 
let bonnet and shawl and set down and went to | with a chuckle. 


Ripley, a gossipy old fellow who 





Work making her needle fly. “ ¢And Calisty Hoff and’—— 

“T didn’t keep any help then, and, of course,| ‘‘‘Wuss and more of it,’ puts in Peter. ‘round with my little Hattie, who was "bout the 
When a woman had a quiltin’ she was mighty per-| ‘‘‘And Lucindy Marks,’ I says. same age. They run out into the yard, and ’fore 
tickler bout her dinner, and I was so busy inmy| ‘Why, Abby Paxton,’ says Peter, ‘aint you | ten minutes Hattie came running in, and screamed 


that I went right out there soon as I’d got | heerd nothing ?” | out, ‘O mamma! Janie! She fell in the well? 
: thread and needle, and I didn’t go into| ‘‘‘No,’ I says, ‘what do you mean ?” | ‘Well, you’d ought to have heard them four 
™® tettin’-room again, where the quilt was, until; ‘‘‘Have they come yit?’ asks Peter, and when | tongue-tied women! They all give a yell simulta- 
y Hoff came. Then I left my pie-making |I said they had, he asks, ‘How ’re they making | neous, and made a rush for the door, and me after 
in. | out ?” | them. 

* Roticed that Calisty looked kind o’ queer **They do seem ruther quiet,’ says I. “The well was about twenty-five feet deep with 
she saw Mahaly and Melissy settin’ to the | ‘‘‘Do they speak at all” | a low curb and windlass. There was a drinking- 
but she didn’t say anything to them, al- | *ST do’no’ as they do,’ I was *bleeged to say. gourd hanging by the side of the windlass, and 
Mgh she laughed and joked with me all the| ‘‘‘Must be a jolly quiltin’,’ says Peter, and then little Janie had climbed on to a tipped-over wooden 
T was getting her thread and needle and lay- | he lay back on the-seat of his old buggy and pail and reached over to fill the gourd from the 
uf @ place for her to quilt. laughed and laughed. well-bucket, when she lost her balance and down 

ile I was doing that Lucindy Marks came. «« Well, what is it? says I, pretty sharp, for I | she went! 
® right in, Lucindy !’ says I, ‘the others | see I’d got into some kind of a muss. ‘‘Her curly head come up in the water just as 
S little ahead of you, but I’ll trust you to| ‘Why,’ says Peter, ‘them four women got into | we got to the curb, and Calisty give one awful 
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her gaiters, and, not being cumbered with no 
hoopskirts, or bustles, or frills, she gathered her 


| plain skirts around her, clim over the curb, and 


down she slid on the rope of the bucket that was 
in the well. 

‘She went clean out of sight at first, but the next 
minute her head popped up out of the water, and 
she drew herself up by the rope ’bout a foot with 
one arm, while she clutched at little Janie with 
her other hand. 

“The well was only ’bout three feet across, and 
Melissy managed to get her feet in one of the 
cracks tween the rocks with her back to the oppo- 


| site wall; but most of her and of Janie, too, was 


in the water. 

‘**Blow the dinner horn for the men,’ she says, 
and I run and got the horn, and blowed and 
blowed as if the house was on fire. My husband 
and his hired men come running in from their 
work, and between us all we got Janie and Melissy 
out all right, but the child was limp as a rag, and 
we all thought she was dead. 

***Roll her over a bar’l to git the water out,’ 
says Melissy, without minding herself, and her 
hands was all torn and bloody, too, because of the 
rope and the rocks. 

‘*Me and Melissy went to work over Janie, and 
Mahaly and Lucindy ‘tended to Calisty, for she 
was as white as a sheet and all of a tremble when 
she did come to. 

“*<Janie’s all right, Calisty,’ says Lucindy. 

«Yes, yes,” says Mahaly, ‘you chirk right up 
now.’ 

**«O Lucindy! O Mahaly!’ says Calisty. 

“Then all their tongues got to going, and I declare 
if they didn’t make up for lost time! Calisty was 
all right in ten minutes, and she fairly cried over 
Melissy’s bruised hands, and would bandage them 
up herself. Janie come ’round well as ever by 
night, and for three hours them women all talked 
at once, and they was sweet as sugar to each 
other, — sugar wouldn’t have melted in their 
mouths. 

“T got an early supper, and they went home 
afterward, Lucindy and Mahaly arm in arm and 
Calisty and Melissy each holding a hand of little 
Janie, and I never knew of ’em having any quar- 
rels after that.” J. L. Hargour. 

—____ +r _ ———_ 
HUNTING SCORPIONS. 

Some one has said that a man’s feelings may 
always be told by the readiness with which he 
seeks his purse. Many of us might stand that 
trial who would scarcely 
like to evince gratitude in 
the manner described by 
Mrs. Custer, in the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

In Texas, two wretched 


4) little ragamuftins—one of 
“jj! the “poor white trash,” 

- Ab and another a negro—had 
Vier been fed daily at the Gen- 


eral’s tent, by Eliza, the 
cook. At last they came 
to be a permanent ad- 
dition to the retainers of 
the household, and from 
being starved, wretched 
and dull, grew quite well and hearty under 
Eliza’s care. 

“The first evidence of gratitude I had,” 
says Mrs. Custer, ‘‘was the creeping into my 
tent of the little saffron-colored white boy, with 
downcast eyes, murmuring: ‘Miss Lize said I 

could pick the scorpions out of your shoes.’ 

“T asked in wonder: ‘And how do you get 
along with the things yourself ?” 

‘He lifted a diminutive heel, and proudly showed 
| me a scar; it turned out that this midget was per- 
fectly indifferent to scorpions. By this time, I no 
longer pretended to courage of any sort; I had 
| found a scorpion in my trunk, and afterwards, 
when compelled to go to it, I flung up the lid, ran to 
the other side of the tent, and ‘shoo-shooed,’ with 
that eminently senseless feminine call which is 
used alike for cows, geese or any acknowledged 
foes. Night and morning my husband shook and 
| beat my clothes. The officers daily came in with 
stories of the trick, so common to the venomous 
| reptiles, of hiding between the sheets, and the 

General then even shook our bedding. 
“Of all this he was relieved by the boy that 


oregng 
6Rkvyy ydjonng 7 1 
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Eliza called ‘poor little picked sparrow,’ who was 
appointed as my maid. 

“Night and morning the yellow dot ran his 
hands into shoes, stockings, 
dress-sleeves, in all the places where scorpions love 
to lurk, and I bravely and generously gathered 
myself into the armchair while the search went 


” 


on. 





——+@>—— 
ALL IS O’ER. 


When all is o’er, 
From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear 
The loved, the silenced voices, close and clear, 
Tormented with desire and doubt no more. 


WHEN 


— + 


For the Companion. 


OUR DICK. 


I remember the morning so well. Katharine 
Vanness was sitting with us in the little back 


nightgowns and | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











‘Take the goods the gods provide you,’ Nancy, 

| without demur; you have been very graciously 

| invited, and you will be very graciously treated 
when you go; you will see plenty of fine folks, and 
can take notes of the fashions, thus having an eye 
to business as well as to pleasure. As for the 
singing, if the company want to listen to me I 
shall be happy to accord them the privilege, which 
I shall enjoy, probably, more than they will. 
We'll get to work to-night, Nan, and have a good 
practice, to be in readiness.” 

Dick’s say-so settled the question, as it always 
did with me, and, indeed, after my temporary 
vexation died away, I was quite as well pleased 

| with the prospect before us as he seemed to be. 
| A real party was a rare event to us, and I knew 
| that this one would probably be quite a grand 
| affair. 

Kate Vanness and I had been schoolmates at 
Madame Deschamp’s Academy for several years, 








room we call our sewing-room, and we were dis-| in the days when my father was living, and we | 


cussing the trimming to be used on the cream- 


colored silk my mother was making for her, when | 
we heard the front door open and shut noisily; | 
a quick step in the entry and on the staircase fol- | 


lowed, accompanied by a sonorous but musical 
whistle, and a moment later whistle and step were 
heard in the room over our heads. There the 
whistle ceased, and a strong tenor voice took up 
the air, which was that of a barcarole in an opera 
at that time new and fashionable. 

‘‘What a fine voice! Who is that?” asked 
Miss Vanness; and with some pride I answered : 

“Only our Dick; my brother, you know.” 

‘No, I did not know; I had forgotten you had 
a brother. He is older than you, is he not?” 

“Three years older. He attends the University, 
but it is closed for the summer now, and we 
have him about the house at all hours,—always 
audible, too, whenever he is about.” } 

‘‘He has a splendid voice, and with what taste 
and feeling he sings!” continued the young lady, 
listening with flattering attention to the mellow 
strains which came to us in interrupted snatches 
from above. ‘I remember, Anne, you used to 
sing right prettily yourself; 1 suppose you and 
your brother sing together a good deal ?” 

“Yes, after a fashion; I have not much voice, 
but with what I have and the piano I can manage 
to help Dick through a duet once in a while.” 

After that Miss Vanness reverted to the topic 


of mantua-making, which occupied the remaining | 


few moments of her stay. She rose to go about 


the same time the door of the room overhead | 


opened, and as she and I reached the front hall 
we confronted Dick descending the stairs. 

He would have passed into the back room 
without stopping, but Katharine made such a 
decided pause that he could not avoid saluting 
her. He said nothing, but the quick, graceful 
motion of his hand toward his uncovered head 
served the purpose of a bow, and was most gra- 
ciously returned by the young lady. After that I, 
of course, had to introduce them. 

‘*My brother Richard, Miss Vanness.” 

There was a little quiver of elation in my voice, 
for I was extremely proud of Dick, and I could 
not altogether help showing it. How bright and 
handsome and manly he looked as he stood there 
confronting us in his lordly, courteous fashion! 
Kate Vanness was a tall girl, but Dick overtopped 
her by a whole head. 

“You have been delightfully audible for some 
time, Mr, Stanley, though invisible,” said Katha- 
rine, in her most gracious manner,—and she could 
be very winning and attractive when she chose. 

Dick looked his admiration as he replied, laugh- 
ing, “It must be a relief to you then to have 
ocular demonstration that I am not a disembodied 
voice. If I had known I had other auditors than 
my much-enduring mother and sister, I should 
have taken the advice of the damsel in the ballad, 
and ‘whispered’ what I was ‘feeling.’ "’ 

“T am glad you did not know it then,” said 
Kate, smiling, ‘“‘for I enjoyed the little I could 
hear of your barcarole amazingly. I heard Signor 
Voghel give the same song at a party 1 attended 
last night, and I assure you your rendering was 
much more spirited. 

“Talking of parties reminds me, Anne, dear,” 
—and she turned to me somewhat abruptly— 
“actually, I had almost forgotten the chief pur- 
pose of my visit here this morning; I am going 
to entertain a few friends next Thursday evening, 
and I want you to be one of them. Mr. Stanley, 


I shall be pleased to have your company, also. | 
Don’t hesitate, either of you, for I will not take | 


no for an answer. There will not be a crowd, 
only thirty-five or forty guests. 
member, the fifteenth; I shall expect you both.” 


Without waiting for any positive answer, which | 


we had been taken too unawares to have ready, 
Miss Vanness bowed, smiled, and was gone. 

“So that is your great friend, Kate Vanness!” 
cried Dick soon as the door closed behind her. 
“She is a stunner, sure enough. What handsome 
black eyes she has, and how well they contrast 
with her auburn hair and fair complexion! 
Thorough-bred manners, too; she included me in 
her invitation very prettily and graciously.” 

“I won’t go a step,” said I, red with vexation. 
**I don’t believe she ever meant to invite me at all 


when she came here this morning; it’s just you 
and your voice she wants, Dick, to help entertain 
She has never invited me to her 
I won't go a 


her fine friends. 
house before since we left school. 
step.” 


“Oh yes, you will,” said Dick, composedly. 


Thursday, re- | 


He had died 
two years ago, and when his affairs were settled | 
up we were astonished to find there was little or | 
nothing left for us to live upon. 

Mother was determined Dick should keep on 
with his studies, and as she was a woman of great 
independence of character, she took the most 
sensible and practical course that was open to her. 
She rented a house suitable to our reduced means 
and eked out our small income by taking in dress- 
making, for which she had a natural talent, and | 
at which I was soon able to render her good | 
assistance. 

Most of my schoolmates I soon lost sight of in 
the very different circle in which I now revolved, 
Katharine Vanness, the one with whom I had 


| had been in good circumstances. 





| 





| been most intimate, being nearly the only one 
| whose acquaintance I still kept up. 


Our life during our time of mourning had nec- 
essarily been very quiet and secluded, but we | 
were beginning to brighten up a little now, and | 
looked forward hopefully to the future. Dick | 
was expecting to graduate soon and become a | 
doctor, as his father had been, and I was working 
hard at my music, hoping soon to be able to teach 
it; when Dick and I both became self-supporting, | 
mother could give up sewing, and we could live 
| very comfortably on our united incomes. 
| We had nearly a week to talk over and get | 
ready for the party, and during the interval it was 
the chief subject of our thoughts and conversa- | 
tion; Dick had been so much impressed by the 
beauty and stateliness of Miss Vanness, that he 
| seemed able to think of nothing but the prospect | 


of meeting her again. As I had the honor of 


filled as quickly as any of the older men did. The 
effects of the potent stimulant were soon visible 
all around the table. Tongues hitherto silent were 
loosed; laughter became louder and more fre- 
quent, and badinage and repartee seemed to flow | 
naturally from the lips of all. 

Of course, Dick became exhilarated, as the 
others did; more so, perhaps, for he was naturally 
nervous and excitable. He, among others, was | 
called upon for a speech, and, to my great dis- | 
may, he rose to his feet promptly. I had no cause | 
for alarm, however, for he spoke fluently and | 
well—much better than I had any idea he could | 
do; his remarks were full of wit,—or what passed 
as such,—and kept every one laughing; and he | 
wound up by singing a verse from a popular bal- | 
lad, of which the words were very well suited to 
the occasion, and which he sang beautifully. 

He was encored enthusiastically, and Kate 
Vanness leaned across the gentleman who sat be- 
tween us to whisper to me, ‘‘He is a splendid fel- 
low, Anne! I would give the world to have such 
a brother.” 

My cheeks were still flushed with the pride and 
gratification these words had awakened, when a 
touch upon my shoulder called my attention to | 
another person. It was Grace Everett, also one 
of my old school-mates at Madame Deschamp’s. 

“Come up into the dressing-room with me, 
Anne, that’s a dear,’’ she whispered. ‘Some one 
has trodden on my dress, and torn it fearfully.” | 

Of course I complied, and we two girls slipped 
off out of the crowded room quite unnoticed. The | 
fracture proved a more serious one than we had 
supposed; it required a great many pins, and no 
little time and patience to put Grace into present- 
able trim again, and I suppose it must have been 
fifteen or twenty minutes before we came down 
stairs, and it was while I was descending that I 
heard Katharine Vanness in the hall below, say- | 
ing: 
“Where is Miss Stanley? Has any one seen 
Miss Anne Stanley ?” 

Then she caught sight of me, and came to my 
side quickly, as I stood upon the lowest step. She 
was so tall that even then I was scarcely upon a 
level with her. She caught my arm, and whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘“‘Go into the supper-room, Anne, 
and persuade your brother to return to the parlors 
with you.” 

I gave one quick, startled look into her face, | 





and stepped back, wiping from his face the wing 
that still trickled down it. 

Mr. Vanness, meanwhile, had placed his hang 
upon my brother’s shoulder. 

“Step this way, Mr. Stanley. You wil] find it 
pleasanter in the adjoining room.” 

The voice and touch were such as compelled 
obedience. Dick, half-sobered by the sudden lull 
in the laughter that had surrounded him, yielded 
submissively to the guidance of Mr. Vannegg - 
and I, sick with shame and terror, followed 
mutely in their footsteps. Before I had taken 
half-a-dozen steps, Kate Vanness’s arm Was 
around my waist, and, supported by her, I fo}. 
lowed my brother and his guide into a little room 
used by Mr. Vanness as # study, which had not 
been thrown open to the company. 

Dick sank into a chair, and gazed stupidly 
around, while Mr. Vanness brought to him a glass 


| of some beverage which had the tendency to diggj. 


pate the fumes of the wine he had taken, ] 
rested my head upon Katharine’s shoulder, ang 
sobbed bitterly. 

‘Don’t cry, Anne, don’t! Things-are not 80 
bad'as they seem to you, dear. There are plenty 
of young men out there who took more wine than 
your brother did, only he was affected by it more 


| easily ; a sure proof, father says, that he was un. 


accustomed to it. Don’t fret; such a thing will 
never happen to him again, I am sure.” 

There were tears in her eyes, and her yoicg 
quivered as she spoke. I would not have belieyeg 
that Kate Vanness had so much feeling. I clung 
to her passionately as I sobbed, ‘‘He never—neyer 
drank wine before! He did not know his danger, 


| Why—why did you offer it to him ?” 


‘‘Because I did not know its danger, either,” 
she replied. ‘It shall never be offered to guest of 
mine again.” 

Thanks to Mr. Vanness’s judicious treatment, 
Dick was by this time coming somewhat to him- 
self. Kate whispered to me to leave him awhile 


| with her father, while we returned to the parlor; 


but I would not hear of it. I was only anxious 
to get my poor boy home to mother, before he be- 
came fully conscious of his shame. 

Yielding to my urgent entreaties, Katharine 
rang for a servant to bring us our wraps, and, 
escorted to the door by Mr. Vanness himself, who 
was as pitifully considerate of me in my grief as 
my own father could have been, I led poor Dick 


and then made my way into the supper-room as | away from the door we had entered so joyously a 


rapidly as I could do so. | few short hours before. 


I heard Dick’s voice long before I could see 


him, but a little later I saw him, too. | followed : 


He was standing on a chair, encircled by a} 


I have no mind to dwell upon the scenes that 
my brother’s penitence and self- 
reproach, my own and my mother’s grief and 


being on terms of intimacy with the wonderful | number of young men, who were laughing and | shame; all this can easily be imagined. 


creature, I found my suggestions treated with | cheering him loudly, and he was singing a comic | 


more than usual respect, and had my advice asked 
and taken upon several momentous points; as I | 
was still in semi-mourning, my own toilette was | 
not of so much importance but that I could spare 
| some consideration for his. | 
| The fifteenth at last arrived, and at a suitable 
|hour Dick and I made our appearance in the 
| handsome parlors of the Vanness residence. We 
were received with all the distinction my sensitive 

soul demanded. It was quite evident that the 


admiration Dick honestly confessed for Miss | 
Vanness she fully reciprocated, and I, though not | 


the rose, was near it, and thereby basked also in 

| the sunshine of her-favor. We were introduced 
| right and left to Katharine’s fashionable friends, 
| and Dick carried off his honors very composedly, 
| but I could see that he felt them and was in his 
gayest, most frolicsome spirits. 

How handsome he looked, and how admired he 
was—that six-feet-tall, twenty-year-old brother of 
mine—and how proud I was of him! I was my- 
self quite eclipsed by his glory, and I was very 
willing to be so. I forgot to be self-conscious, 
and to this day I remember little or nothing of 
the events of the evening except as Dick was con- 
| cerned in them. 

There were various amusements but I recall 
| chiefly the music, in which my brother bore a 
| prominent part. I had not much voice myself, 
| but I played the piano pretty well, and Dick 
said I was an excellent accompanist. I was for 
him, at any rate, for we had practised so much 
together that I knew how to give his voice exactly 
| the humoring it required, and he never sang better 
| than he did that evening. 
| When supper was announced, as there was a 
| preponderance of ladies, I was assigned the second 
arm of the gentleman who escorted Miss Vanness 
to the dining-room ; this gentleman was so strong 
an admirer of my stately friend, that he could 
spare very little attention to me. I was young 
| enough and shy enough to feel this rather a relief 
than otherwise, and very willingly found my own 
entertainment in watching the others. 

Dick had been appointed the escort of a dark, 
stylish-looking girl, remarkable for her wit and 
high spirits, and between them the part of the 
| table at which they were seated soon became the 
centre of the fun and merriment. 

The supper itself was all that could be desired ; 
a profusion of light, flowers and delicate viands, 
and, with all the rest, champagne was freely 
served, and the popping of corks, and the tinkling 
of ice and glass, seemed to make the scene still 
merrier and brighter. 

I do not think Dick had ever tasted champagne 
before; I am sure that I never had, and I was too 
cautious to do more than taste it upon the present 
occasion; but my brother, less prudent or more 
reckless than I, emptied his glass, and had it re- 





to and inexperienced eyes. 


Would that these pitiful consequences were the 


song—a song with frequent interludes of ‘‘spoken” | only ones that followed Katharine Vanness’s wine- 
doggerel in the negro dialect, which he accompa- party! But that was only the beginning. The 
nied with grimaces and gestures that excited the | taste for stimulating drink was excited in my 


| laughter of the men. It was such a song as a brother, who had perhaps a natural tendency 


parcel of not over-refined boys might have en- | toward it. 


joyed at a minstrel show,—where Dick had prob- | 


ably heard and learned it,—but was utterly un- 
suited to the present company and surroundings. 


That was the first time he ever yielded to the 
| debasing appetite, but alas! it was not the last. 
| He died young, a dissipated, prematurely aged 


I stared and listened aghast for a moment. | man; and when we who loved him so dearly laid 


Then of a sudden the terrible truth flashed upon 
me: my handsome, clever, gentlemanly brother 
was intoxicated; at least, so far under the influ- 
ence of liquor that he did not know what he was 
doing. The truth was evident even to my inno- 
No wonder those 
thoughtless young men were whispering and 
sneering, many of them enjoying his degradation, 


| and cruelly encouraging it. 
| Ina moment I was by my brother’s side, push- 


ing my way amongst the young men, who had 
| grace enough to feel ashamed of their laughter, 
and to fall back when they recognized me. 

I could barely touch Dick’s arm as he stood 
upon the chair, but I managed to attract his atten- 
tion, and to whisper, ‘“‘Dick, dear Dick, please 
get down! I want you.” 

He shook me off. 

“In a moment, Nan. Don’t interrupt the per- 
formance. ‘Sing too-ral-li, too-ral-li’ ’— 

“Richard, stop!’ I cried, frantically. 
must get down; I must speak to you!” 

Something in my voice or face seemed to recall 
him a little to himself. 

“Eh?” he said, staring at me stupidly. Then, 
yielding to the pull I gave, he stepped or staggered 
down from the chair, and set his foot as he did 
so, with considerable weight, upon the foot of a 
young man near. 

“Drunken brute!" muttered the man, redden- 
ing with pain and anger. 

Dick caught the words, and having no power of 
self-control in his present condition, flew into a 
passion at once. 

‘Drunken brute yourself! Take that for your 
insolence!” and he caught a glass of wine from 
the table, and threw its contents into the other’s 
face. 

I know not what further scene of disgrace might 
have ensued, had we not been joined at this 
moment by Katharine Vanness and her father, a 
stately, distinguished-looking gentleman, whose 
grave presence commanded at once the respectful 
silence of the noisy throng. 

Katharine laid her hand upon the arm of the 
young man Dick had assaulted. 

‘Overlook this offence, Mr. Gordon; I ask it as 
a personal favor.” 

“It would be beneath the dignity of a sober 


“You 





will is law,” and the gentleman bowed low to her, 





man to notice it, Miss Vanness. In any case, your 


| him in the grave, the sharpest pang we endured 
| was caused by the knowledge that it was better 
| so; that we had better part with him thus, than 
| have him continue to live to be to us what he had 
| lately been—only a burden and a disgrace. 
| That was long ago. I have a home of my own 
| now, with husband and children around me to fill 
| my life. We are well off in this world’s goods, 
and live as befits our income; we entertain a good 
| deal of company, and set what is called a good 
| table, but never has wine, or intoxicating drink of 
| any kind, been seen upon it; no human being can 
say that from my hand he received a draught 
that proved to be to him the cruellest and most 
deadly poison. 

Katharine Vanness—the wife now of a distin- 
guished United States Senator—I know can say 
the same; and I have been tempted to make 
known this sad story of my youth solely by the 
hope that other conscientious, though thoughtless, 
women and girls may read it, and follow our ex- 
ample, for surely the moral is one that “he who 
| runs may read.” M. R. HovsEKEEPER. 


—+or— 
UNAPPRECIATED ATTENTIONS. 


| People often have a strange notion of the sort 
of entertainment men of genius prefer, when they 
| seek relaxation. To get up a military procession 
| in honor of a general absent from his command on 
leave, or a concert in honor of a great composel, 
would be very much like inviting a carpenter 1 
shingle a roof by way of relaxation, or @ Se 
captain on his vacation to take a voyage. What 
each one wants is a change from his ordinary 0 
cupation. 

An incident related of the great Italian com- 
poser, Verdi, illustrates this. Verdi not long 48° 
went to the hot springs at Monte-Catini, in Tus 
cany, to spend a brief vacation. He had been 
expected, and it was desired to do him every 
honor. 

When he reached the handsome room which 
had been set apart for him, he found in ita grand 
piano, and, spread open upon the music-rest, 4 
copy of his own work, ‘I? Trovatore.” 

Verdi had no sooner taken note of this delicate 
attention than he stepped to the piano, remo 
the music, shut down the cover, locked the piano, 
and then said, gravely, to the servant who 
brought him up: 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





—— 

«please conduct me to the brink of the deepest 
ravine in the neighborhood.” 

The boy, wondering greatly, did as he was bid. 

Jed the great composer by a rather long route 
to the summit of the Monte Maria, a high hill | 
king a deep ravine. 
wVery well,” said the composer, gasping for 
“Now!” 

He threw the piano key as far as he could, down 
jnto the gulf. 

“Now,” s.id he, ‘‘I may be sure of rest for at 
jeast the time that I am going to remain here '” 


+r 


For the Companion. 


SEQUAPAH. 


The following story of early adventure in one part 
of the Northwest is told by old Mr. Morgan Apleigh, 
gn old farmer, who was one of the first settlers of 
the lower Des Moines Valley. He was a boy when 
he moved to Iowa, in 1836. During the next twenty 

he made many hunting and trapping excur- 
sions to the North and West, in search of fur and 
peltry, and sometimes went either alone or with 
companions four or five hundred miles into the great 
wilderness which stretched away on every side but 
one, and which was tenanted only by Indians and | 
animals. h 

Many were the adventures of this hardy pioneer. 
Generally he had for companions several of the 
young men belonging to the frontier settlement in 
which he lived, and also an Indian of the Iowa tribe, 
who not only served as guide, but also as protector 
against danger of attack from many of the Western | 
tribes, whose language he understood, and with | 
whom he was acquainted. | 

It was with a party of nine, including Sequapah, 
the Indian, that Apleigh met with a perilous adven- 
ture early in the 40’s, and which he relates in lan- 
guage much as follows : 

«Jt was ’bout forty-five year ago, I believe. We’d 
hada dry season; didn’t raise any crops to ’mount 
toanything, an’ ’bout the first of September I told 
the old folks I couldn’t stay at home any longer; 

Td got to get out o’ that clearin’, ’n’ be doing 
something agin. 

“So I went across the river ’bout two mile, where 
the Clancy boys lived, Art and Logan, to see ’em 
"bout goin’ out west of the Missouri after beaver 
an’ buffalo hides. "Twas after dark when I got to 
their cabin, ’n’ I found ’em both down on their 
knees mouldin’ bullets; they had the floor covered 
with ‘em, ’n’ I remember I like to have broke my 
neck treadin’ on ’em. 

“Well, after the boys had had a good laugh at 
me, Art up an’ tol’ me that they had ‘lowed to 
come over an’ see me in the morning bout goin’ 
with em on a hunt they’d ben a-plannin’ at a raisin’ 
they’d ben invited to over on Plum Creek. They’d 
got five of the men over there to agree to go, per- 
Yidin’ Sequapah, an Iowa Injun that lived "bout 
twenty miles *bove us, would go along. 

“Sequapah had ben off with me, an’ with Art 
an’ Logan Clancy, on many a huntin’ an’ trappin’ 
trip. He’d beri ’mong the Sioux a good deal, an’ 
was ‘quainted with a good many of their head 
chiefs, ’n’ could palaver as well in Sioux or Omaha 
ashe cbuld in his own Iowa tribe. 

“Of course I fell in with ’em, as that was jest 
what I wanted to see em about. So the next day 
Logan went after Sequapah, an’ brought him down, 
tomin’ past Plum Creek, so as to let the men there 
know the Injun was ready to start. 

“Well, the long an’ short of it was that in threc 
days we started, nine of us, with three teams an’ 
Wagons, an’ five ridin’ horses besides. We had cloth 
covers for our wagons. The canvas Art an’ Logan 
Clancy had got at St. Louis, together with some 
buffalo guns for me an’ themselves. Besides our 
ordinary huntin’ rifles, we had five buffalo guns in 
thecrowd. These guns were short, heavy rifles, for 
thse shootin’; barrels "bout eighteen inches long, 
an’ shot a slug—twelve to the pound—’most as big as 
&man’s thumb. 

“We steered for the Platte River, an’ rafted the 
Missouri not far *bove where the city o’ Council 
Bluffs now stands. The Platte Valley was the best 
huntin’ and trappin’ ground in the hull Northwest 
in them days. Buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, beaver, 
every kind o’ game except grizzlies, was thick as 
grasshoppers. 

“There was one drawback to huntin’ then, though, 
that usually kept white men out o’ the country. It 
Was the huntin’-ground of both the Lower Sioux an’ 
the Pawnees, an’ ’twas generally bad business when 
‘white man met up with a band of either of ’em. 

“I went out there many a time, though, between 
140 an’ 1861, but Sequapah was generally with me, 
an’ he was so well ’quainted with the Sioux, that I 





Went boldly mong ’em with him, an’ they never | 


offered me harm. 
“But with the Pawnees ’twas diffrent. Sequapah 
didn’t know any of ’em; couldn’t understand their 


| ground, an’ that wall o’ hides is jest exactly what 


had plenty of reason to wish ourselves a thousan’ 
miles away from it inside o’ three days. 

“It aint exaggeratin’ but leetle to say that the 
country was black with buffalo, an’ the creek 
a-swarmin’ with beaver, an’ we ’lowed to have the 


| biggest kind of a harvest in robes an’ pelts. | Sequapah’s oration. 


“The second day out we brought in twenty-eight 
of as fine buffalo pelts as ever I laid eyes on; but 


that very night two o’ the Plum Creek boys, Hank | 
Bean an’ Dave Torsey, come in with their ponies a | 


lather of sweat, an’ their hats gone, fresh from a 
hard run, to git out o’ the way of a swarm o’ Injuns 
that had chased ’em almost into camp, they havin’ 
dodged ’em in one of the gulches above. They said 
they believed there was more than a hundred of ’em, 
an’ it was proved pretty soon that they hadn’t put 
the figger too high. 

‘‘Well, we set to work at once to make ourselves 
safe from their arrers, if they should pitch into us, | 
as Hank an’ Dave ‘lowed they would, as soon as they 
could git us located, an’ find out our numbers. 

“‘We took the three wagons an’ formed a squar’ of 
*em, with an open side to’rds the creek, as there | 
wa’n’t much danger o’ them comin’ up the slope from | 
that direction. Then we took our fresh buffalo hides, 
an’ nailed ’em four or five deep to the tops of the 
wagon boxes, so that their lower edges laid on the 


saved us from a general massacree. 

‘‘We didn’t look for an attack, though, before | 
mornin’, if it came at all. Sequapah give it as his 
opinion the boys had been run in by a fresh band o’ 
Sioux, an’ that he could pacify ’em once he got 
amongst ’em. He said he didn’t b’lieve Pawnees, 
unless the whole tribe was together, ’d dare to come 
in so close to the big Sioux village below. We 
picketed our horses on the slope, an’ leavin’ Art 
Clancy an’ a Plum Creek fellow named Rowley on 
guard, the rest of us rolled in, an’ went to sleep. 

“I don’t know how long we’d slept, but not long, 
when we was brought standin’ by sech a storm of | 


| that sounded harsh as a grater. 





directions, seemin’ to shoot up out o’ the grass at the | 
edge o’ the slopes. 

“Pretty soon there was a whole string of ’em 
standin’ up on both sides, lookin’ like a picket fence 
in a mirage, a listenin’ with all their ears to 
The nearest ones must ’a’ been 
| bout eighty steps away. It wasn’t light enough to 

see ’em distinctly, but there couldn’t ’a’ been less 
than half a hundred on each side. 

“Sequapah kept on with his speech, jabberin’ 
away in Sioux for nigh ten minutes I should guess. 
| I could understand a few words an’ heard him tell 
|’em: ‘Oglalla wash-tah-do pe-o-peh, Ko-sah-wahu,’ 
| and ‘ Pawnees hawai-kahu ! sich-e wa-nich-ee !’? which 
| meant that he was braggin’ up the Oglalla Sioux and 
callin’ the Pawnees miserable fellows, no good for 
any purpose, an’ as the two tribes was always at war 
with each other he expected to make frien’s with 
’em, takin’ it for granted, o’ course, that they were 
Oglallas. 

“Well, he wound up finally an’ waited for an an- | 
swer. One of ’em then, on the right-hand side, who | 
seemed a foot taller than any o’ the rest, came for’ard 
a few steps an’ begun talkin’ back in a deep voice 


‘*‘Sequapah listened a few seconds an’ then, ‘Huh !” | 
he grunted; ‘no understan’,um Pawnee!’ an’, mad | 


| 48 @ hornet to think he’d wasted all his elokence, he | 
| grabbed up his gun an’ blazed away at ’em, then quick 


almost as lightning he turned, give a jump, an’ shot 


| down amongst us like a metiur. 


“Then there was music! Such screechin’ an’ howl- 
in’ I hope I may never hear agin; an’ the bullets an’ 
arrers came peltin’ agin the wagons an’ the buffalo- 
hides like a dozen boys was throwin’ han’fuls 0’ 
gravel-stones at ’em; they’d click on the iron, chug 
into the wood an’ thump the skins, an’ ev’ry time 
there’d come a shower of ’em there’d rise up a hor- 


| rible babel o’ screeches. 


“We ducked, o’ course, the minute Sequapah shot 


ke | 
at ’em, an’ then we lay close, reservin’ our fire for a 





UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


hidjus yells as never had come to my ears before. It 
come from both sides, ‘Yi! yi-hi! Yeouoogh!” 

“We all began to grab for our guns the instant our 
wits come to us; an’ jest about then Art Clancy an’ 
Rowley shot inside our wagon fort. 

*«*Ravines are full of Injuns on both sides, boys,’ 
said Art, ‘but they haint shot an arrer yet! They’ve 
come up the bottom o’ the gulches turrible sly, fer 
that yell’s the first I’ve heard of ’em.’ 

*‘Sequapah had been asleep with the rest of us in- 
side, and now we called on him to explain the queer 

| performance, for we’d expected to have arrers an’ 
| bullets come thick as hail after sech a yell, an’ not a 
bullet nor a arrer was shot at us, nor had the Injuns 
made another sound, ’ceptin’ that one gen’ral shriek. 
‘Huh! um Sioux, Oglallas, me guess,’ said Sequa- 
pah. ‘Um no holler like um Yanktonais, no like um 
Wapekuta, no like um Cheyenne, me heap guess um 
Oglalla. Um a heap fool, holla yi hi; fink when 
he no shoot evly body he lun look then he heap shoot 
um, Huh!’ an’ he spit hard on the ground to express 
| his disgust. ‘Huh! me make a heap talk now; then 
| he light off go away me guess.’ 
| “On sayin’ that he climbed up on one of the wagons, 


charge if they should git bold enough to make one. 
Four thicknesses 0’ buffalo-hides hangin’ loose was 
| plenty of protection agin any weapon the Injuns 
had in them days, but there’d been several cracks 
| left at the hubs of the wagon-wheels an’ ev’ry few 
minutes an arrer or a bullet or a shot would whistle 
| through one of ’em. They was accidental shots, 0’ 
| course, fired at the wagons, but ’fore we got the 
| cracks located so as to keep out o’ range of ’em Jim 
Rowley ’d got a buck-shot in his wrist an’ Logan 
| Clancy ’d had a piece o’ scalp raised across the back 
| of his head by an arrer. 
| We lay huggin’ the ground for two hours or more 
with a storm of yells an’ shots on each side, an’ no- 
body fired at an Injun but Art Clancy an’ Sequapah ; 
| they took turns in loadin’ their big buffalo guns nigh 
to the muzzle an’ firin’ °em over the tops of the 
wagons, so to let ’em know that we had big guns 
amongst us an’ plenty of ammunition. This prob’ly 
Perera es *em from makin’ a charge, an’ after a 
while the firin’ slacked up an’ everything got quiet. 
| “But they hadn’t give up, we soon found, for some 
of us kept watch through cracks after the firin’ 
| stopped, an’ ’twasn’t long till an Injun was seen 





lingo, as it’s altogether diffrent from the Sioux an’ | —we’d taken off the sheets,—laid his gun across the | sneakin’ out tor’ds the horses. Two or three shots 


lowas, who have many words alike, an’ can gener- 
ally manage to understand each other. 


| top of the box, an’ stood up bold as a lion. 
| “He yelled out something in the Sioux language, 


| sent him scuttlin’ back into the gulch agin. 
| “Then, after a bit, we discovered that a number of 


“So we usually made out to do our huntin’ an’ | then called over two or three names that I knew: | ’em had climbed into the tree-tops across one of the 
trappin’ in them parts as close to the headquarters | ‘Hoton Washtado,’ meanin’ ‘He with a very good | ravines an’ was tryin’ to shoot their arrers over onto | where, and were engaged in the preparation of their 


ofa Sioux band o’ hunters as we could make it| face,’ an’ ‘Petit Corbeau,’ Little Crow—both Sioux | us. They couldn’t git up high ’nough though, an’ 
Pay; an’ they bein’ always at war with the Pawnees, | chiefs, an’ then, without waitin’ for ’em to reply, | failed to git their arrers inside our corral. We sent 


4n’ "most always the strongest, we managed to dodge 


ps, except on three or four trips, when we | 


| begun flourishin’ his arms an’ makin’ a speech. 


‘He was a reg’lar Injun "bout likin’ to make a| 


| some bullets over after ’em an’ they give that up. 
“Everything was quiet until morning after that, 


| in’ a set of men as ever was besieged. 








enough of ’em on the watch, an’ we couldn’t expose 
so much as a finger without havin’ a shower 0’ 
bullets, shot an’ arrers sent at it. 

“Art Clancy an’ I managed to build a fire an’ roast 
some steak which we handed ’round to the boys. 
Logan had his head bandaged and Rowley had his 
wrist wrapped in some cloths they tore from the 
linin’ of Jim’s coat. 

“The horses had been picketed close in, an’ all but 
three of ’em was there by their stakes whinnyin’ for 
water. Three o’ the farthest ones had either been 
cut loose durin’ the darkest part o’ the night or they’d 
got scared at the firin’ an’ broke away. 

‘Wall, the day wore on an’ that afternoon another 


| 0’ the Plum Creek boys got hit, a bullet glancin’ off 


one o’ the wagon-tires an’ buryin’ itself in the top 0’ 
his left shoulder. It was a severe wound an’ used 
him up. We done the best we could dressin’ it and 
made him a comfortable bed to lay on. 

“The afternoon passed an’ still no sign of frien’s. 
Night come on, an’ wore away. How those poor 
horses whinnied for water! two more of ’em broke 


| away in the night. ° 


“Daylight came agin an’ found us "bout as despair- 
We'd have 
made a break to git out an’ cut our way through in 
the darkness that night, if ’t hadn’t been for the 
wounded ones—we couldn’t leave ’em nor git away 
with ’em. 

“It was lucky we didn’t try, for just about sunrise 
down came the Sioux, swarmin’ over the hill an’ 
down the ravines like a fresh-stirred nest o’ hornets. 
They came streakin’ down, lyin’ low on their horses 
an’ yellin’ like demons, an’ they cleared them gulches 
o’ Pawnees *bout as quick as I can tell it. 

“Sequapah was with ’em, an’ he came ridin’ straight 


| to us an’ seemed as tickled as we ourselves that he’d 


brought the Sioux in time. 

“The Yanktons followed up the Pawnees an’ fit 
with ’em nearly all day; they killed a good many of 
’em, too, and got back three o’ our horses. 

“The next day we hurried back an’ camped at 
their village. Here the boys nursed their wounds 
an’ the rest of us hunted an’ trapped. There 
wasn’t many of ’em that cared to git far away from 
the Yankton village agin, an’ as we had to share 
our ketch with the Sioux we didn’t go home as 
well-loaded as we had expected. 

“There was enough of peltries, though, so that 
when we came to carry ’em down to St. Louis they 
brought enough to pay well for our time, if not for 
the danger we’d undergone.” 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 


+2>— — 
THE SEA. 


The word of the sweetest songs, and all songs, 
That strong and delicious word which, creeping to 
my feet, 
The sea whispered me. 
-Walt Whitman. 
+o>—__—_— 


For the Companion. 


GYPSIES THAT | SAW. 


Here and there, at widely separated points of 
my tour around the world on a bicycle, I remem- 
ber encountering camps or parties of gypsies. 
What impressed me about them, as being singular 
and interesting, was that they always seemed to 
stand aloof from the people about them, isolated 
as rocks surrounded by the alien element of water. 

Whether I met them in India, Turkey, or Hun- 
gary, they were never Indians, Turks, nor Hunga- 
rians, but always and unmistakably Romanies. 
Their actions, pursuits and mode of living were 
practically the same, and when the children ran 
after me and begged, the only difference in their cry 
was the change in the word for money, made neces- 
sary by the language of the country I was travel- 
ling through. 

I met some very interesting gypsies in Hungary. 
They were several shades darker-skinned than the 
gypsies of this country or England. Their skin, of a 
dark mahogany color, their gleaming white teeth 
and bright, twinkling eyes, stamped them at once as 
alien to the race around them. Ragged, unwashed, 
and with heads of long, unkempt black hair, they 
seemed happy-go-lucky gangs of vagabonds, with 
never a care in all the world. 

If I rode past their camp, whole droves of young- 
sters, naked as the day they were born, would come 
racing alongside the bicycle, shouting ‘Kreuzer! 
kreuzer! kreuzer!” and eagerly extending their 
hands for coin. 

If I stopped for a few minutes at their camp, young 
men would hastily produce violins and tamboricas, 
and proceed to play for my entertainment. The 
whole camp would gather about to look at the bicy- 
cle, and they would invariably conclude that the 
nickel-plated portions were made of silver. 

And how the brilliant black eyes would scintillate 
with cupidity at the sight of such a quantity of 
“silver” standing around! 
| When I was in Slavonia I paid a visit one evening 

to a gypsy camp in company with some friends. The 
camp consisted of several smoke-browned tents 
picturesquely situated in a mulberry-tree grove, and 
beside a babbling brook. The gypsies differed little 
in appearance and costume from their kindred else- 





supper. 
As soon as we arrived, all thoughts of food prepa- 
| ration seemed to disappear. The women dumped the 
| dough they were kneading, from the wooden troughs, 


did run some pretty narrow chances with these red- | spread. I’ve often thought since that I never saw | *ceptin’ now an’ then a few whoops, and when day- | and brought the troughs to the men, who sat down 
hot rascal | nor heard anythin’ so perfectly redic’lus as his per- | light came, and-when it got light enough to see, we | on the ground and with two sticks began to playa 


8. 
“An the trip that I’m talkin’ ‘bout was one of ’em. 
“Bout fifty miles out from the Missouri we struck 
$strong band of Yanktonais Sioux, some three hun- 
of ’em, camped on the bank of the Platte. 
knew the head chief, an’ a lot more of ’em, 
a after we'd spent a day restin,’ tradin’ an’ pow- 


Mowin’ "mong ’em, we moved on up twenty-five or 
a. an’ pitched our camp near the mouth of 


Teek 


Meount 





to the creek-bed. It was exposed enough 
» there bein’ a bushy gully on either side, an 


“We had to camp in a rather exposed place on 


© gittin’ water, but we picked the best 
a we could find, on a slopin’ ridge that ran 


| formance that night. 


| I can see him yet, every time I shut my eyes, as | 
| he stood up there atween the wagon-bows a-speech- | 


one ravine an’ then turnin’ to the other. 


noise than any Fourth o’ July oraéer I ever heard! 


“Desprit as the sityeation might turn out for us, 


we jess had to laugh. 


midnight an’ it was light enough to see off quite a 
| distance. While Sequapah was talkin’ we was all 
, | peekin’ over the tops of the wagons tor’ds the ra- 
f | vines, some on one side an’ some on the other, an’ 


© the gulches within a hundred yards, an’ we | putty soon Injun heads begun to pop up in both | 





| ifyin’ an’ layin’ it off with both hands, talkin’ first at | 
Talk about 
| an Injun’s bein’ dignified, why, Sequapah made more 


“There was a moon that didn’t go down till after 


| made a sudden discovery inside our little garrison. 
‘‘Sequapah was gone! 


him go out. 


“He wasn’t inside the corral, an’ no one had seen 
It had been quite dark for two hours 
back, an’ we knew at once that he’d slipped out an’ 
crawled off down the slope, an’ that he’d gone in 


resonant tattoo. The women then ranged them- 
| selves in a half-circle and, to the strumming on the 
dough-troughs, gave us a rude representation of the 
Indian nautch-dance. 

| The flickering, fitful light of the camp-fires, the 
picturesque costumes, the white, smiling teeth, the 


hopes of gittin’ away an’ bringin’ the Sioux to our | glistening eyes and weird monotonous chant, made 
rescue, but as we’d heard some fierce yells down | up a scene long to be remembered. 


tor’ds the mouth o’ the ravines not long before we | 


were afraid he hadn’t made it. 

“That was a terrible day for us; the Pawnees had 
settled down to a reg’lar siege. We could see a few 
of their streaks o’ smoke comin’ out the ravines 
where there were fires and where, prob’ly, some of 
*em were cookin’ their breakfasts. But there was 


And last, there emerged from one of the tents, in 
| charge of an old, weazen-faced hag, the young queen 
of the camp. She was a girl about sixteen years of 
age, wondrously beautiful in spite of her dark com- 
plexion. She was arrayed in a bright red garment 


and wore a profusion of bead necklaces and kindred 
gewgaws so dear to the heart of the gypsy maiden. 
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All the wild-looking vagabonds about us greeted 
her appearance with a display of deference and 
homage, as she advanced and with a graceful 
courtesy seized my hand and kissed it. There 
was something really taking about the spectacle 
of these ‘‘vagrom’’ Romanies, who spend their 
lives in petty depredations on their neighbors’ prop- 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








and the teeth a little whiter, but otherwise they 


The recent visit of the young German Emperor 


were the gypsies of Hungary, of Slavonia and | William to his cousin, the Czar, and then to Den- 


Turkey. 

The bright eyes sparkled with cupidity as they 
noted my solid “silver” bicycle, just as they had 
done in Hungary. The naked children, too, raced 
by the side of my wheel with the same dogged 





GYPSIES. 


erty, showing universal respect and paying ready | 
homage to this slight young damsel, and calling | 
her queen. I allowed her to go through the well- | 
known farce of telling my fortune, in order to | 
present the customary gift of money for the per- | 
formance we had been favored with. 

My next acquaintance with the Romanies was | 
in Asiatic Turkey. In every important particular 
they were simply another edition of those last | 
seen. A trifling modification of costume in defer- 
ence to the country, but that was all. 

The men wore the Turkish fez, because they 
were in the dominions of the Sultan, but their 
camp was otherwise a counterpart of the one in 
Slavonia. It presented the same squalid but| 
picturesque scene of flashily dressed females, 
naked youngsters, idle, vagabondish men with 
long black hair, and the same horde of hungry- 
looking dogs. ‘To my ear their language seemed 
about the same, except that when they held out 
their hands the children asked for ‘‘para” instead 
of kreuzer. 

Turkey contains a gypsy population of some 
two hundred thousand, all of whom spend their 
lives in the same vagabond manner as they do the 
world over. The Turks call them chenquins, and 
regard them as outcasts unworthy even of charity, 
because of a curse pronounced upon them by one 
of their holy men some centuries ago. Thus 
while the Turk bestows alms upon Moslem and 
Christian, he is taught by the religious teachers 
of Islam to give nothing to the gypsies lest he 
should become a sharer in the curse pronounced 
upon them. 

This, however, does not prevent them obtaining 
alms from the Armenians, Greeks and Bulgars, 
nor from importuning “para” from the passing 
traveller. 

The chenquins of Turkey, taken all in all, may 
be regarded as an army of two hundred thousand 
petty thieves, pilfering and preying right and left, 
as they wander about the country. Sultan Murad 
IV. once issued a decree that they should be settled 
on certain tracts of land in Roumelia, and be re- 
quired to cultivate the soil, and support themselves 
like other people. The imperial decree, however, 
came to naught, for it was found utterly impossi- 
ble to restrain their nomadic instincts, and keep 
them in one locality. 

I saw the gypsies again in Egypt. A camp of 
them were pitched on the outskirts of Suez. The 
men were lolling at lazy length beneath the shade 
of the tattered tents; the women were cooking 
pieces of shark, obtained no one knows how. The 
same drove of naked youngsters that greeted me 
in Hungary, Slavonia and Asia Minor came troop- 
ing out; the only difference in them was that their 
cry had now changed to “Backsheesh! back- 
sheesh!” 

Last of all, I saw the roving Romanies in India, 
the country that is most generally believed to be 
their original abiding place; but they formed a 
race as distinct from the Hindoo population there 
as from the people in any other country. Many 
nomadic tribes in India live in tents; but a camp 


of gypsies was as distinct from any of these as | 


white is distinct from black. The color of the 
skin might be the same, but I could tell the Ro- 
manies a mile off. 


dance better than the ones I saw in Slavonia, but 
the performance was essentially the same. The 
skins were a little darker, the eyes a little blacker, 


persistency, and begged for coins with the same 
old suppliant cry. Their cry had changed from 
“‘ Kreuzer,” “Para” and “‘ Backsheesh,” to “‘Pice! 
pice! pice!” but that was all. 

India may be the gypsies’ home, but they 
seemed to me to be as much aliens there as any- 
where else. Tuomas STEVENS. 

Paeernev eee arenes 
THE VOTER. 
While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 
Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
A man’s a man to-day! 
— Whittier. 
—  -— +e 


PERSONAL POLITICS IN EUROPE. 


Several recent events in Europe clearly show 
that, in spite of the progress toward democracy 
which has been made in recent times, the personal 
feelings, traits and acts of royal people have still 
a serious influence on the course of public affairs. 

One of these events was the effectual opposition 
of Prince Bismarck to the proposed marriage of 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg with the Princess 
Victoria, daughter of the late German Emperor 
Frederick. The betrothal of these two is said to 
have been the result of a real love match, and the 
intended marriage was approved both by the prin- 
cess’s father and mother, and by her grandmother, 
Queen Victoria of England. 

But the marriage was put off, for what Bismarck 
considered grave reasons of state. Prince Alex- 
ander was recently the ruler of Bulgaria, and in 
| that capacity he offended the Czar of Russia, 

whose influence drove him from the Bulgarian 
throne. 

He is looked upon, however, as still a claimant 
to that throne, and therefore, Bismarck reasoned, 
to allow a German princess to wed him would be 
likely to cause an estrangement between Russia 
and Germany. For this reason the young prince 
and princess are, for the present, at least, to be 
kept apart. 

| Another incident, showing the personal element 
which still acts upon the currents of European 
politics, is the bitter disagreement, which has re- 
| cently come to a crisis, between the King and 
| Queen of the small country of Servia. 
| This royal husband and wife have long quar- 
| relled, and have at last openly separated. Queen 
| Natalie accuses her spouse of infidelity and many 
| other offences. King Milan charges the Queen, on 
| the other hand, with being too ambitious, plotting 
| to drive him from the throne, and with seeking to 
obtain possession of the royal power for herself. 
Milan is a friend of Austria, while Natalie, a Rus- 
| sian by birth, is a fervent partisan of the Czar. 
| A few months ago the queen left Servia, taking 
with her to Germany her oldest son, the heir to 
| the Servian crown—a lad now twelve years old. 
| The king resolved that he would get the boy back 
|again. After failing to persuade the queen to 
| give him up, Milan applied to the German Gov- 
| ernment, which compelled the mother to restore 
| the young prince to the father. 
The reason why the German Government did 
| this was the fear that the quarrel between the Ser- 
| vian King and Queen might kindle a war in 
Southeastern Europe. 


king. 


bring on a conflict among the great powers. 





It appears that the Ser- 

I paid a visit to one of their camps near Jullun-| vians are greatly excited in the matter, those 
dar, and stayed with them an hour. The men| who sympathize with the Russians fiercely taking 
tom-tomed for me on Indian drums, instead of | the part of Queen Natalie, and those favorable to 
dough-troughs, and the women danced the Nautch | Austrian influence as earnestly siding with the 
The quarrel thus assumed international 
importance; since civil war in Servia might soon 


mark, was looked upon, probably with reason, as 
a political event of great importance. The char- 
acters and feelings of the rulers of Russia and 
Germany would be likely, when they met, to give 
a turn to their personal intercourse, which might 
well affect the course of events in Europe. 

Undoubtedly the object of the interview was to 
draw closer, if possible, the ties which have long 
bound the two empires in friendship; and perhaps 
another object was, to seek for a solution of the 
perplexing European questions which contain a 
perpetual threat of war. 

At all events, it was clear that the personalities 
of the two emperors, meeting as they did, were 
very important factors in the direction of Euro- 
pean politics, and could not be left out of the cal- 
culations of statesmen or peoples. Although the 
personal influence of hereditary rulers has de- 
creased in the march of years, it will doubtless be 
long before it altogether disappears. 


tor 
STRUGGLE ON. 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy fainteth not nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


The present difficulties between the United States 
and Canada have grown out of the enforcement, 
by the Canadian authorities, of certain vexatious 








regulations upon American fishing vessels on the | 


coasts of the British Provinces. 

These vexations are regarded by all Americans 
as unwarranted, and in several instances they 
have been in the nature of outrages. Privileges 
freely granted to Canadian vessels in our waters 
are not granted to American vessels in Canadian 
waters. Our fishing vessels have not been per- 
mitted to purchase either bait or ordinary supplies, 
even in cases of distress, in Canadian ports, and 
when they have ventured to do so, they have been 
seized and subjected to heavy fines. 


American vessels are not permitted, as formerly 


was done, to ship cargoes of fish home by rail 


| without paying duties to Canada, and then re- 


| main to finish their ‘‘catch.” 


They are not per- 
mitted to fish within three miles of the Canadian 
shore. They would not in any case be permitted 
to do this except by virtue of a treaty, since the 


| jurisdiction of every government extends three 


miles out to sea. But the British Government 
maintains that the line should be drawn from 
headland to headland, thus shutting Americans 
out of all bays and gulfs, however wide. 

After the War of 1812, certain difficulties hav- 
ing arisen, a treaty was adopted, that of 1818, in 
which, in consideration of the United States giv- 
ing up the right to fish within three miles of the 
coasts, the citizens of the United States obtained 
from Great Britain a concession of the right “for- 
ever, in common with the subjects of His Brit- 
tannic Majesty, to take fish” from these waters, 
and the right to obtain wood and water—but pro- 
visions, bait and coal were not mentioned. 

Subsequent treaties with Great Britain have 
been entered into, the treaty of 1871, called the 
“Treaty of Washington,” being the last. This 
gave American fishermen the privilege of fishing 
within the three-mile limit—a privilege for which 
the United States paid five million five hundred 
thousand dollars. 
tration at Halifax. It also admitted Canadian 
fresh fish free of duty. 

The Treaty of Washington also established on 
a treaty basis what was of more consequence to 
the people of both countries in general than the 
regulation of the fisheries, and that was the priv- 
ilege of passing American goods entirely through 
Canadian territory, and Canadian goods entirely 
through United States territory, without the pay- 
ment of duties. 

This passing of goods through the territory of 
the other nation—transportation ‘‘in bond” it is 
called—has become a very important business, 
for the Canadians import and export a very large 
share of their goods through American ports, 
especially during the winter season, when the St. 
Lawrence River ports are closed by ice. 

But in 1883, the United States gave notice of the 
abrogation or revoking of the clauses of this treaty 
which related to the fisheries, each nation having 
the right to revoke these clauses after two years, 
by giving two years’ notice. The abrogation had 
been demanded by New England fishermen, to 
whom the clauses were unsatisfactory. 

In 1885 the fishery clauses expired, and the re- 
lations between the two countries in this matter 
fell back upon the treaty of 1818. The annoy- 
ances and outrages upon American fisheries began 
at once. American fishermen were arrested and 
fined for trivial offences. The Canadian authori- 


| ties insisted upon a construction of the 1818 treaty 


which our authorities have never admitted. 

The situation became so grave that in 1887 
Congress passed a law authorizing the President, 
if he should see fit, and if the outrages continued, 
to retaliate upon Canada by stopping the trans- 
portation of goods in bond through our territory, 

| and even to refuse entry to any port of the United 
| States to Canadian goods. 

The President did not find occasion to put this 


This sum was fixed by arbi- | 
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law in force. He appointed, during 
1887, a commission which, joined with 
sioners appointed by Great Britain, 
new treaty which provided for a con 
mark out a line, three miles from shore and dra) 
across the mouths of bays, within which pies: 
cans must not fish; which gave the rights of hos. 
pitality in Canadian ports to American vessels 
and which provided that when the United States 
should admit Canadian fish free, our fish should 
have free entrance into and passage across Canada, 
| This treaty was rejected by the Uniteg States 
| Senate, the majority of which body believed that 
it gave more than was secured in return, Follow. 
ing its rejection, the President sent to Congress g 
message asking to be empowered to retaliate upon 
Canada by stopping the transportation through 
our territory of goods free of duty. 
The President maintains that the clause of the 
treaty of 1871 securing this privilege expired with 
the other clauses in 1885. Many members of 
Congress, however, contend that it is still in force. 
The stopping of the shipment of “through” 
goods free of duty would injure the Canadians 
greatly. It would also injure many American 
citizens; but this fact, there can be no doubt 
would not stand in the way of general consent to 
a proper means of vindicating the rights of Ameri. 
can fishermen. The United States has not vet 
| relinquished its claim that Americans, through 
their participation in the conquests of the North 
Atlantic provinces from France, possess equal 
rights in the fisheries there with British subjects, 





-_———+or—- 
ABUSING THE BRAIN. 


A recent medical journal gives the report of a 
case of singular loss of memory in a young girl re. 
siding in New York. Sitting in her own room one 
day, she took up a package of letters which she ip. 
tended to answer, and was amazed to find that she 
could not remember the names or appearance of any 
of the writers, all of whom were her own personal 
friends. 

She was calm and sane, except upon this one point; 
| her memory of persons seemed to be suddenly and 
| wholly obliterated. She hastily descended to the 
room where the family was gathered for dinner, and 
| found that she could not remember a single name or 
| face, except that of her mother. 

Her father, sisters and brothers appeared to her ag 

strangers, nor was it possible to recall them to her, 
| The faculty of memory of persons appeared to be 
| paralyzed. 

It was found by the physicians that this singular 
| effect was produced by the lodgment of a clot of 
| blood upon a certain part of the brain. 
| Another well-known mental disorder, which pro- 
duces forgetfulness of words, results from abnormal 
pressure, or softening, in another part of the brain. 
| The patient frequently takes one word, such as 
| “Yes,” or “Water,” and repeats it a thousand times, 

imagining that he is conversing with fluency and 
| ease. 
| Our object in citing these painful cases is to remind 
| our young readers of a fact which they are apt to 
| forget: that the brain is a physical organ as much as 
| the eye or hand, and, like them, can be, if they 
| choose, overworked, damaged and wounded to the 
| death. 

The lad at school would be regarded as a fool or 
madman if he should, every day, cut a tendon of his 
arm, or inject a poisonous fluid into his eye, until the 
strength of one and the sight of the other should be 
| destroyed. Yet his daily cigarette and tipple of wine 
| or whiskey are acting slowly and surely upon the 
tissues of the brain, paralyzing and crippling his 
mental strength. 

This warning may seem a needless platitude to 
adult readers, but there are many young people who 
| forget, or who do not know, that the vigor of intel- 
| lectual life depends upon physical as well as spiritual 
conditions. 

The mind of each human being is a captive in his 
body; he can, if he will, by drinking, by overeating, 
or by debauchery, blind and cripple it, as did the 
Philistines their prisoner Samson. Or he can train 
and use the functions of his body as its slaves and 
tools, and so make of it a royal guest, fit for immor- 
tal rule. 





+o 
HOME INFLUENCE. 


If a mother does not lay aside her courtesy with 
her company dress, if a father is as refined in speech 
when the door has closed after the guest as he was 
| when they conversed together, the child will learn to 
be habitually polite and modest. For good manners 
are better taught by example than by precept. 

The woman who wrote the “Practical Thoughts 
of a Mother,” says she has often noticed that girls 
who have grown up in retirement and simplicity, 
have shown, when placed in the great world, such 
elegant tact and behavior as to astonish high-born 
ladies. 

“Where has the little one learned it?” exclaims 
some one of them. “She behaves like a queen; and 
my daughter, who has been educated in Paris, only 
just look at her! there she stands and turns her back 
to that lady; how improper!” 

The mother does not reflect that her daughter has 
been taught many rules of behavior, but retains very 
few. But “the little one” has imbibed courtesy with 
the air of her home. Her mother has taught her 
few rules of politeness, but has set an example of 
high-bred courtesy. The girl has acquired 80 uncon- 
sciously the art of polite behavior that she feels what 
is and what is not “‘good form.” 

In her home she has never known a word, a 100k, 
an act that differs from the acts, words and looks 
used in polite society. When she first stepped from 
her father’s house into an assembly-room where well- 
bred people had gathered, she simply transferred 
herself to a larger but not different sphere. 

Her requests are entreaties, favors are returned by 
thanks, little acts of service are done quietly # * 
matter of course, and a spirit of kindness and con 
sideration is associated with all she says and doe 
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__THE YOUTHS 





—— 
because her father and mother were kind, polite, 
considerate at home. | 
If her mother said anything to her daughter as she 
was leaving the house to go to her first party, it was 
simply, “Behave just as if you were at home.” 
But no mother can be thus laconic, in whose home 
behavior and tact are not associated with the 
every-day life of the family. 


2 ee 
AND SHERMAN. 


General Sherman makes no secret of the fact that 
pis first impressions of President Lincoln were de- 
cidedly unfavorable. He came to know him better 
before very long, however, and describes with evi- 
dent satisfaction a visit which the President made to 
the Army of the Potomac soon after the battle of 
Bull Run. 

General Sherman, or Colonel Sherman, as his title 
then was, asked Mr. Lincoln if he intended to speak 
to the men, and volunteered to add that he hoped he 
would discourage all cheering and confusion. 

Mr. Lincoln stood up in his carriage, and as 
General Sherman says, “made one of the neatest, 
pest, and most feeling addresses ever listened to.” 
Once or twice the boys began to cheer, but the Presi- 
dent promptly checked them, remarking, in his own 
peculiar manner : 

“Don’t cheer, boys; I confess I rather like it my- 
self, but Colonel Sherman here says it isn’t military ; 
and I guess we had better defer to his opinion.” 

After the speech-making was over, an officer ap- 

hed the carriage, evidently in a state of great 
excitement, and said: ‘‘Mr. President, [I have a 
cause of grievance. This morning I went to speak 
to Colonel Sherman, and he threatened to shoot 
me.” 

Mr. Lincoln, still standing, replied: 
to shoot you?” 

“Yes, sir, he threatened to shoot me.” 

The President looked at the soldier and then at the 
colonel, and then, stooping toward the soldier, said, 
ina loud stage-whisper, audible for quite a distance : 

“Well, if I were you, and Colonel Sherman threat- 
ened to shoot me, I wouldn’t trust him, for I believe 
he would do it.” 

The complainant disappeared amid the laughter of 
the men, and the President remarked to the colonel: 

“Of course I didn’t know anything about the case, 
but I thought you knew your own business best.” 


LINCOLN 


“Threatened 


wisi PE 
SENSIBLE EDUCATION. 


The time has fortunately arrived when children 
are not merely crammed with book lore, but are pro- | 
vided with occupations for training the hand and 
eye. While we are watching the outcome of our 
own kindergarten methods, it becomes interesting to | 
glance back over something more than a century, at | 
the training accorded a French family of royal blood. 

The Duc and Duchesse de Chartres appointed Mad- 
ame de Genlis governess of their four children, the | 
eldest of whom was Louis Philippe, afterwards King 
of the French. These children were not only taught 
the regulation branches of education, but were given | 
practical instruction in manual labor. Madame de | 
Genlis writes : 

| 





“T had a turning-machine put into my ante-cham- 
ber, and in recreation hours all the children, as well 
as myself, learned to turn. I thus acquired with | 
them all the trades in which strength is not required, | 
making, for instance, pocket-books and morocco | 
portfolios.” 

They made baskets, tapes, ribbons, gauze, paste- 
board, artificial flowers, marbled paper, gilt frames, | 
and all sorts of work in hair. The boys learned | 
cabinet-making. Their governess says: 

“Beside their palace of the five orders of architec- | 
ture, which they could build and take down at pleas- | 
ure, made them various tools and utensils, the in- 
terior of a laboratory, with retorts and crucibles, 
and the interior of a cabinet of natural history.” | 

Six months were passed at the seaside, studying | 
fish and sea plants, and learning facts in regard to 
ships; and during one winter the children were taken 
toa hospital to dress the wounds of the poor. Thus 
was this famous woman as much in advance of her 
age in educational theories as in book lore. 


Se ee Rede ee 
UMBRELLAS AND BRACES. 


One who knows the petty questions which have 
disturbed the peace of churches might exclaim, para- | 
phrasing Madame Roland’s famous words, “O relig- 
ion! religion! how many absurdities are committed 
in thy name!” 

The historian of Weare, N. H., writes that in the 
tarly days of that town two young ladies, while on a 
Visit to Boston, bought two cotton umbrellas, and 
carried them home. When they appeared with them 
pen, there was a great excitement. Some over- 
Srict censors said the young ladies were indulging 
in sinful vanity. Others asserted that to carry an 
open umbrella was a defiance of Providence, for it 
intercepted the rain which was intended to “fall 
‘pon the just and the unjust.” 

The dangerous innovation being found very con- 
Yenient, the religious scruples were put aside, and 

came into general use. 

Another innovation also excited criticism. Braces 
Were not worn, but men’s trousers were kept in place 
by @ leather belt girt about the waist. One man 
Wore tow strings crossed over his shoulders. A com- 
mittee of the brethren of the church waited on him, 
aad urged that he should abandon the use of these 
String “suspenders,” because by wearing them he 

popery, as he wore a cross on his back. 
But gain the convenience overwhelmed the scruples, 
and braces soon became a common article of dress. 
i 
SOUNDING BY SOUND. 

On some parts of the coast of Sumatra and the 
Reighboring islands, writes Mr. W. Mattieu Williams, 
the fishermen test the depth of the sea, and also the 

Mature of the sea bottom, by the noises they hear on 
A the ear to one end of an oar of which the 
end is plunged into the water. 

& depth of twenty feet and less the sound is a 
Hon, similar to that produced when salt is 
On burning charcoal; at fifty feet it is like 


At 


| Practice makes perfect.” 
| sayings will be found paralleled, as in the following 


| the equivalent, ‘“‘Need breeds device”; 





ing of a watch, the tick-tack being more or 








less rapid, according to whether the bottom is en- 
tirely of coral or alternately of coral and mud, or of 
sand. 

If the bottom is entirely of sand, the sound is 
clear; if of mud, it resembles the humming of a 
swarm of bees. On dark nights the fishermen select 
their fishing grounds according to these indications. 


+r 
A USEFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Nothing is more stimulating than praise, when it 
is really deserved, and is bestowed with a measure 
of discretion. Robert Dale Owen graphically de- 
scribes his own experience when, for the first time in 
his life, he heard himself well spoken of. The inci- 
dent may profitably be taken to heart by such parents 
and teachers as think, or seem to think, that com- 
mendation must almost of necessity be harmful. 





I overheard a brief conversation between two men, 


one of them a surgeon. 

“He’s a fine, manly boy, that,” said the layman, 
mentioning my name. 

“Yes, he’s a noble little fellow,” rejoined the sur- 

eon. 

Most children, I think, accustomed to hear them- 
selves commended, would have forgotten the words 
within twenty-four hours; but they sank into my 
heart, and I could swear, to-day, that I have textu- 
ally repeated them. This wineglassful of praise in- 
toxicated me; for I think it was the first I had ever 
tasted. My father’s creed was that man is not the 
proper subject of praise or blame. So his approval, 
when I deserved approval, was testified only by a 
smile or a caress. 

The words haunted me all the way home and for 
days afterward. They woke in me what almost 
might be called ‘ta change of heart.” I solemniy re- 
solved that I would be what these men had said I 
was. 

Next morning, accordingly, I not only submitted, 
with exemplary forbearance, to the various inflictions 


of cold bathing, scrubbing, hair-combing and the | 


like, but I exhorted my younger brothers and sisters 
to similar good conduct. The nursery-maid was 
amazed; no doubt I had been rebellious enough in 
the past. 

‘“‘What’s come over the bairn?” she exclaimed. 
“Where has he been? I think he must hae gotten 
religion.”’ Then, looking at my sober face, she asked 
me: ‘‘Were you at kirk yestreen, Robert?” 

“No,” said I, “I was shooting crows.” 

‘Shootin’ craws!’”? I remember to this day that 
look of blank perplexity. The girl was actually 
alarmed when she missed my wonted wilfulness. 

“It passes me,”’ she said at last; ‘‘the callan must 
hae gane daft. He’s no the same bairn ava.” 

This fit of meekness lasted, in its extreme phase, 
so far as I remember, about ten days. Yet—strange 
if it seem—I think it left its impress on my charac- 
ter for years. 


~+or—__—. 
CHINESE PROVERBS. 


A people so old as the Chinese have had a good 
deal of experience, and it is the wisdom gained by 
experience that goes into the making of proverbs. 
Some of our most familiar maxims of conduct are 
repeated in Chinese, such as, ‘‘Man proposes, Heaven 
disposes,” “Do as you would be done by,” and 
Others of our proverbial 


| instances : 


Our “Necessity is the mother of invention” has 
our ‘Haste 
makes waste” has “Urgent spinning makes bad 
yarn”; our “If you mount a horse, you must ride 
him” has ‘‘He who bestrides a tiger finds it hard to 
dismount”; our “Pot calling the kettle black” has 
“The tortoise laughing at the turtle for having no 
hair’; our ‘‘Looking for a needle in a hay-stack” 
has ‘‘Dredging the sea for a pin’; our ““Handsome 
is that handsome does” has ‘‘Looks are born in the 
heart.” 

They say “Tinder should not be stored near a 


| fire; ‘A red-nosed man will be considered a drunk- 


ard, whether he taste wine or not;” “Cutting off the 
nose dges not remedy a bad odor;” ‘‘When the mule 


is beat@® the horse is frightened also;” “It is hardly | 


worth while playing a guitar to an ox;” “If you 
cannot have the dumpling, it is something to have 
the soup in which it was boiled.” 

An improvident man is spoken of as one who waits 
till he is thirty before digging a well; «2 prudent man 
as one who waits to see his guest before spreading 
his feast; an unreasoning man as one who cuts down 
a tree in order to catch the bird perched on its 
branch, or as one who breaks up his furniture in 
order to kill the rat concealed therein. 


- +o — 
GOOD BUSINESS. 


Some people are clever enough to refuse to be 
“cornered,”’ no matter how persistent their pursuers 
may be. Lionel Rothschild was one day dining at a 
friend’s house, and chanced to sit next a lady who 
had an only son, about whose future she was con- 
cerned. 


Having an idea of placing him in business, rather 
than a 
opportunity of consulting a man of such vast expe- 
rience and sound judgment as the banker. 

Accordingly, she plied him with questions, extract- 
ing all the information she could; but when the vital 
inquiry was made,— 

“What do you consider the best business for my 
son?’ her neighbor suddenly became uncommunica- 
tive. 

The truth was that the banker strongly objected to 
giving advice, as a certain responsibility was always 
attached to it. 

Again and again the lady returned to the attack, 
but the banker was always on the alert, and turned 
the conversation to other topics. 

“Yes, but what sort of business would you recom- 
mend for my son?” she persisted in saying. 

The banker saw that she was not to be denied. 

“Well, madame,” he answered, “in my opinion 
selling matches is a very good business, if there is 
enough of it.” 


0 fat 
EXPENSIVE INFORMATION. 


That a little knowledge is sometimes an expensive 
thing is well illustrated in the following incident 
from the Providence Journal. A manufacturer of 
some kind of a patent compound came into the lab- 
oratory of a chemist one day carrying in his hand a 
bottle containing an unwholesome-looking mixture. 

“I would give one hundred dollars,” he said, ‘‘to 
know what would make the water and oil in this 
emulsion separate.” 

The chemist looked at it. 

“Very well,” he said, “write your check.” 

“Check!” the other echoed. 


“Yes, your check for one hundred dollars. You 


say you are willing to give that, and for that price I | 


am willing to tell you what will make the water and 
oil separate.” 

The visitor hesitated a moment and then wrote his 
check for the amount named. The chemist carefully 
deposited it in his pocket-book and then quietly 
dropped into the liquid a pinch of common salt. In- 
stantly the water and oil separated, and whether the 
client was satisfied or not, he had got what he wanted 
and he had paid his own price for it. 


COMPANION. ~ 








The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I, Brown & SONS, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Ade, 


HOW’D YOU DO THAT? 
LG 


_j/Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house; spec- 
tators wonder how. Wizard 
Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. 












Size 14 $; carry in vest pock- 
t; always bw ong Splendid 
for goods an price cards in show win- 
dows. AGENTS WANTED. Sam- 
ple and terms, 10c; 3 for 25c. For sale by 
Stationers and newsdealers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of silver dime; address the manufac- 
turers, L. E. CRANDALL, & CO., Chicago. 


YOU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 


4 Excepting by being measured at one of 

our stores or sending your order by mail. 
: The reputation of these justly cele- 
brated goods is now so widely known in 
every State in the Union that we have 
only to keep plainly in the public view, 
Directions how to obtain the 

FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Suits cut to order $13.25. 
Overcoats cut to order $12.00. 
1. “Only a postal card” sent to our 





tape measure, 2. But if you have not time to wait for 





color. preferred. with 
waist,inside leg and hip 
measures,remit $3, together 
with 35 cts. to cover cost of 


}POSTAL CARD 


we will forwardthe goods prepaid to any address in 


| the U. S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satis- | 


faction or money refunded. 


Remember that for any cause we refund moncy | 


| at buyer’s request upon return of goods, or make alter- 
| ations on new garments free of extra charge. 
Address all mail to Boston Store. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
285 Broadway, New York ; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass. 
A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 
$20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston. 








| EDENIA, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


Swe 
Boston Store brings by return mail 20 sampies cloth | 
| to select from, self-measurement blanks and a linen | 


samples, tell us about the | 


expressage or postage, and | 


| Pee $38.00 I $r 
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HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 


Leads all its competitors, as a practical working ma- 


| chine. It works either rags or yarn, is simple, durable 
and easy to operate. Price, plain $1.00, nickel plated 
$1.50 by mail. Send for circulars. New price list to 
agents. G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Fails, N. H. 


- -:DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch?P 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, fu!! ruby jeweled movement. 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essentia! to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


PER 
WEEK. 


If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars. 


| The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rergerence—Any Commercial Agency. 








TRYING TO MAKE EDENIA. 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 





ALPINE VIOLET. 
GOYA LILY. 


LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


DELICATE. 


any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for 
LADD & COFFIN, 








FRAGRANT. 


These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for 


a Price List to 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 








Bishop Scott Academy, 
PORTLAND,ORE.,Nov, 
Dy . 

Messrs Ivers & Pond 
Piano Co, Dear Sirs; 
The Piano that I pur- 
chased of you two 
years ago for my 
school use is in perfect 
order Ltt © It shows 
no signs whatever of 
the rough handling it 
has received at the 





rofession, she determined to utilize her | 


hands of our pupils 
who have used it con- 
tinuously for practis- 
| fing and evening a- 
musement. It has been 
| @in almost constant use 
| @during that time. It 
| § keeps in tune remark- 
ably well and is alto- 
ether the most satis- 
actory instrument we 
have ever used in our 
school work. I should 
certainly give your 
Pianos the preference 
over any with which 
I am acquainted, for 
school purposes, be- 
ing reasonable in price 
extremel durable, 
thoroughly _ reliable 
and satisfactory in- 
struments. 
Very truly yours, 


J. W. HILL, Prin. 


IfYou 


Dana Hail, Wellesley 
lege 


College. 
WELLESLEY, Mass., 
Nov. 30, 1887. Write us. 


Messrs Ivers & Pond, 
In an experience of 
more than six years, 
we have found your 

os, for continu- 
ous school practice, 
more durable and sat- 
isfactory than those 
of any other firm. 


q by 


The Ivers & Pond 





Wherever you live we will send one, GUARAN- 
TEEING it to suit you, otherwise to be returned to us, we 
poring. railway freights both ways. 

EST M IFACTURERS of First-Class Pianos in the 
world. Grand, Square and Upright, all sizes, styl 
Don’t think it inexpedient to buy from us because you live 
one or three thousand miles from Boston. J 
Piano, direct from the people who make it, at the very lowest 
price, Easy Payments if desired, write us and we will ex- 
plain all. But few Piano Dealers sell our Pianos, because 


e Traders’ National Bank, Boston, as to our 
ability and disposition to make good our word. REMEM- 
\ ust as easy to deal with us, as if you lived 
Write for Information. 


L . ST) Ppoorly-made and low-cost Pianes 
seugnies ag cmt tom refer to th 
Oberlin Ci we make it 
Dees ah. teak within ten miles of Boston. 


New England Conser- 
valory. 
BosTOon, Dec. 24, 1887. 
Ivers & Pond Piano 
Co. Gentlemen : There 
are now in use in the 
New England Conser- 
vatory of Music more 
than one hundred Pi- 
anofortes manufac- 
tured by your Com- 
any. Many of them 
have stood the severe 
Conservatory prac- 
tice(about eight hours 
er day)for more than 
ve years. Not one 
has failed or been re- 
turned to the factor 
for exchange, but ail 
have given, and are 
giving, good satisfac- 
tion, thus proving the 
excellent quality of 
the instruments and 
the sterling integrity 
of the manufacturers. 
E. TOURJEE. 
Peekskill Military Aca- 
demy. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 
Nov. 9, 1887. 
Messrs Ivers & Pond 
Co. Dear Sirs: We 
a have had two of your 
Pianos in use for some 
time, and like them 
very much indeed. 
They have good wear- 
ing qualities, and we 
expect to = one in 
our new school (Wor- 
rall Hall, a school for 
young boys) in the 
course of a few weeks. 
Yours, 
CoOL. C. J. WRIGHT, 
B.S. A. M. 


We are one of the LAR- 





»s and prices. 
If you want a 
Farmington StateNor- 
mal School. 
FARMINGTON, ME., 
Nov. 7, * 
Ivers & Pond Piano 
Co. Gentlemen: In 


ay larger profits. We 





Pianofortes which we 
purchased about one 
year ago, have given 
entire satisfaction, 


IVERS & POND 


dence of honest and 


FENELON B. RICE. 














The tone is good, the ist & 182 TREMONT STREET, leased with it that if 
action s. = a n ‘ a ie another I 
secure, and the whole os = - - shou get one as 
mechanism bears evi- DON, MASS. nearly like it as i- 


Branch g * 1516 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ble. 
e * (283 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


For Pacific Coast Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal. 


prety Se yaar favor of 


the am happy to 
PIANO COMPANY, Jev.ivccrs.ccaze 
4 ves perfect satisfac- 


Jtion. I am so well 


Yours truly, 
G. C. PURRINGTON, 
Princi; 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 27. Samuel Adams born, 1722. 
Fr. 28. Action in Chusca Valley, 1858. 
Sa. 29. Battle of Chapin’s Farm, Va., 1864. 
Su. 30. Yorktown invested, 1781. 

OCTOBER. 
Mo. 1, Jackson removed deposits from U. S. Bank, 1833. 
Tu. 2. William Ellery Channing died, 1842. 
We. 3. Battle of Corinth, 1862. 








For the Companion. 


SIDNEY GODOLPHIN. 





They rode from the camp at morn | 
With clash of sword and spur; | 
The birds were loud in the thorn, 
The sky was an azure blur. 
A me be show they made 
Phat warm noon-tide of the year, 
Led on by a dashing blade, 
By the poet-cavalier. | 


They laughed ey ~ the leafy lanes, 
The long lanes of Dartmoor; 
And they sang their soldier strains,— 
Pledged “death” to the Roundhead boor. | 
Then they came at the middle day | 
To a hamlet quaint and brown 
Where the hated troopers lay, } 
And they cheered for the king and crown. 


They fought in the fervid heat, 
Fought fearlessly and well; 

But low at the foeman’s feet 
Their valorous leader fell. 

Full on his fair young face 
The blinding sun beat down; 

In the morn of his manly grace 
He died for the king and crown. 


Oh, the pitiless blow, 

The vengeance-thrust of strife, 
That blotted the golden glow 

From the sky of his glad, brave life! 
The glorious promise gone ;— 

Night with Its grim, black frown! 
Never again the dawn, 

And all for the king and crown. 


Hidden his sad fate now 
In the séaled book of the years; 
Few are the heads that bow, 
Or the eyes that brim with tears, 
Reading ’twixt blots and stains 
From a musty tome that saith 
How he-rode through the Dartmoor lanes 
To his woeful, dauntless death. 


But I, in the summer’s prime, 
From that lovely, leafy land, 
Look back to the olden time 
And the leal and loyal band. 
I see them dash along,— 
I hear them charge and cheer, 
And my heart goes out in a song 
To the poet-cavalier, 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The adaptation of the Psalms to the varied cir- 
cumstances of life, and the suddenness with which 
they leap from the lips, are illustrated by many 
other anecdotes quoted in “‘The Psalms in History 
and Biograpby,” a Scotch book, which has given 
materials for this article, but we shall give only 
one more. 

When the mother of the late Emperor William 
of Germany, Louisa of Prussia, received news 
that the battle of Jena had been lost, she burst | 
into tears. Then, recovering herself, she seated | 
herself at the piano and sang Paul Gerhardt’s | 
hymn, founded on the Thirty-seventh Psalm : | 





“Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands; 
To His sure truth and tender care, 
Who heaven and earth commands.” | 





——§———————— 
RAILROADS IN CHINA. 


The Emperor of China, Kuang Hsii, who is now | 
seventeen years old, has a train of cars of his own, 
as well as a special railway to run them upon. The 
cars have been made for him in France, and were 
lately taken to Shanghai by steamer from Marseilles, 
addressed to Li-Hung-Chang, Viceroy of Pechili, the 
province in which Pekin is situated. The train was 
constructed at Lyons. It consists of six cars, three 
of which are for the use of the Emperor and his | 
mandarins, two for the guards and one for baggage. 


These cars are made to run upon a railroad less | 
than five miles long, which has been built by French 
engineers, in the neighborhood of Pekin, in order to | 
give the Chinese Emperor an idea of ete and | 
to induce him, if possible, to favor their introduction | 
into China. 

The exterier of the first car, containing the Impe- | 
rial saloon, is painted blue, with trimmings of gilt. | 
Four panels, copied from Chinese tapestries, repre- | 
sent the five-clawed dragon of the Emperor, which 
is also reproduced in gilded bronze upon the two 
doors. Two other panels bear the arms of the City 
of Lyons. The steps and the metal of the platforms 
are of nickeled steel. 

The next two cars are painted red with a trimming 
of gilt, and each bears the Imperial dragon. The 
interior decorations and furnishings of all the cars 
are magnificent, those of the first in particular, and 
a great deal of attention has been paid, it is said, to 
making them at once Chinese and artistic. | 

It is to be hoped that the Emperor of China will 
like his train, and that it will lead to a much more 
general introduction of railways into China. | 

There are now no railroads in operation in that | 


country. One was built by the English, some time 
since, between Shanghai and Wusung, a distance of | 


nine miles, but after it had been in successful opera- 
tion for six months, the Chinese authorities bought 
up and destroyed it. The Chinese ~ were fond 
of riding on it, and it is believed that the authorities | 
segueded it as a dangerous innovation, likely to make 
the Chinese people take to Western ways. 

As it is, the highways and interior water-ways of 
China are in a wretched condition, and do not be- 
token a civilized country. The country is intersected 


| by two thousand Imperial highways, which were 


| once magnificent roads, sometimes even tunnelled 


— + +e 
For the Companion. 
RESPONSIVE PSALMS. 


The Psalms have pervaded human life, because 
they are intensely human. Coming from the 
heart, they show man to man as water showeth 
face to face. 
humanity. They have helped to shape great 
events by making the despairing hopeful and the 
doubting faithful. They have consoled the griev- 
ing, relieved the suffering, and, by affording a 
meeting-place to the divided, have established the 
communion of saints. 


Before the art of printing opened to men the ditions of life are hard for women in our country, | 


whole Bible, the pen of the copyist was kept busy 
transcribing the Psalms, because in them men, 
environed by conflict and suffering, found finger- 
points, danger-signals and good cheer. 

In the days of persecution the French Protes- 


through the mountains; but they are now almost 
everywhere out of repair. 

The Grand Canal, too, upon which Pekin largely 
depends for its supplies, is in such a ruinous state 





fire to the sloops, but were obliged to retire imme- 
diately, as by this time the dragoons and French 
oy had opened a severe fire on them from the 
and. 

At this critical moment Captain Hurlbert volun- 
teered to swim back to the burning sloops, and ex- 
tinguish the fire! The flames were rising, and ina 
few minutes they would reach the powder, and a ter- 
rible explosion would blow the vessels into the air. 

Lieutenant Miles, Quartermaster Shaylor, and two 
or three other intrepid men followed the hero’s 
example when he plunged into the water. It wasa 
mad race, and a desperate venture, but they reached 
the vessels, and in a short time the fire was put out, 
and they were on their way back to the shore. While 
in the water a bullet from one of the retreating 
British ships pierced Captain Hurlbert through the 
thigh. That was the only “accident.” The sloops 
and stores were saved. 

History records few exploits more gallant and 
daring than this. To swim to and climb on board a 
burning ship loaded with gunpowder required the 
courage of deliberate self-sacrifice. But the heroes 
of our Revolution were made of stern stuff. 

Near the same place, by the grand old river, less 
than a year before, Arnold’s attempted betrayal of 
his country had left its memory of infamy. But the 
bravery that saved the sloops did much to redeem the 
place from its ignominy. 

Captain George Hurlbert died nearly two years 
later, from the effects of his wound. His widowed 





sister, who was dependent on him for support, was 
unable to obtain a pension on his account, though for 
many years she made repeated applications, and her 
claim was approved by Washington himself. The | 
Government was poorer then than it is now, if not | 
more ungrateful. 


Se 


For the Companion. 





LOVE-LIGHT. 


All thro’ the house I can hear her voice, 
Sunshine, my Sunshine, 

Scattering gladness, bidding rejoice, 
My fair Sunshine. 


In my lady’s chamber away up-stairs, 
Sunshine, my Sunshine, 

She is chanting snatches of carolling airs, 
My fair Sunshine. 


She is laughing now in the children’s glee, 
Sunshine, my Sunshine, 

Blithely the echoes float in to me; 
My fair Sunshine. 


In white she flashes adown the stair, | 
Sunshine, my Sunshine; 

Her quick, light foot patters there, 
My fair Sunshine. | 


A moment her face shines in at the door, 
Sunshine, my Sunshine, 
And the room turns light, it is dark no more, 


My fair Sunshine. | 


With a white hand waved and a kiss air-blown, | 


Sunshine, my Sunshine, | 


She has oy and vanished, my love, my own, 
My fair Sunshine. 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 


————_+@r— 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


The late John W. Forney of Philadelphia, who 
had known as an editor and afterward as Secretary 
of the United States Senate, most of the great men 
of his day, once related in his paper one or two 
authentic anecdotes of President Andrew Jackson, 

| which throw an interesting light upon one of the 
| most remarkable characters in our history. President 


that boats cannot pass through, and have to be taken Jackson was a man of strong prejudices and iron 
out and dragged around the obstructions, the freight | will, which made him unpopular even among his own 


being a Arey and reshipped further on. 
The plans have already 


engineers for main railway lines from Tientsin to | 


n prepared by English 


| political adherents. 
On one occasion, Mr. Buchanan, who had just re- 


Pekin, from Shanghai to Foo-choo and Hangchew-fu, | turned from Europe, called at the White House, with 


and from Canton to Nanking; and abundant capital, 


Their range is wide, for they touch English, French and American, will be ready when | room and went in search of the President. 


the government gives authorization to build. 

These railways, if permitted, will no doubt do more 
to change the country than anything else has ever 
done. 


oe — 
WOMEN IN THE FIELDS. 


American women and girls who think that the con- 


should contrast their lot with that of women in many 
other countries, and be thankful that they live in 
America. There is no country in the world in which 
women are treated with greater respect than in this. 
In Great Britain women and girls work in the coal- 
mines; in all continental countries they are little 


| an English woman of rank, whom he left in the East 


Jackson was found in his chamber in a soiled dressing- 
| gown, smoking an old care-200 pe. 

“I'll come down,” he said. Mr. Buchanan put out 
his hand in dismay. “Surely, sir, you will change 
your dress!” he exclaimed. 

The President looked at him keenly. ‘Mr. 
Buchanan,” he said, ‘‘I once knew a man who earned 

} an independent fortune, simply by minding his own 
business. I will see the lady, presently.” 
When he appeared, it was in a proper suit of black 
—looking every inch the soldier, and the ruler. 


Sayin’ nothin’ ’s complainin’, sometimes. 
like pushin’ a heavy load up-hill, besides what you’ 
agreed to carry, to go along day arter day an’ ve 
hear a word o’ praise. I tell you, Ezra, you’ not 
man, an’ you don’t know anything about it!” rea 
Ezra began to think he didn’t, and, although he b 
no means changed his spots entirely, he did fi , 
that time forth try to act on the theory that ween 
folks” are fond of commendation. ~ men 


It’s 





—+>—_____ 
LIVELY SOLDIERS. 


The following is a Southern picture, but for the 
most part, barring the forty dollars for a pair of 
boots, the scene is such as might have been witnessed 
in many a Northern camp. The writer says that the 
soldier, when idle in camp, is a great “institution,” 
one that must be seen to be appreciated. , 


A cavalry man comes along rejoicin 
immense top-boots, for which in fond pride he h 
invested full forty dollars of his pay. At once the 
cry froma hundred voices follows him along the line: 

“Come up out 0’ them boots !—come ou : 
to go into winter quarters! 
see your arms sticking out!” 

A bumpkin rides by in an uncommonly big hat and 
is frightened at the shout: } . 

“Come down out o’ that hat! Come down! Taint 
no use to say you aint up there; I see your legs han 
ing out!” B- 

A fancy officer is horrified at the irreverent rege 
tion of his nicely-twisted mustache, as he hears from 
behind innumerable trees : 

“Take them mice out 0’ your mouth !—take "em 
out!—no use to say they aint thar; see their tails 
hanging out!” 

Another, sporting immense whiskers, is bidden to 
“come out o’ that bunch of har; I know that you're 


& ina pair of 


t!—too soo 
I know you’re in thar x 


| in thar; I see your ears a-working!” 


Sometimes arousing cheer is heard in the distance 
and somebody calls: ‘Boys, lcok out! Here comes 
old Stonewall or an old rabbit, one or t’other!” 





Sen Saree 
ALREADY DEAD. 

A great and noble movement, for which we all 

ought to be thankful, has been made in favor of dis. 

carding from millinery the feathers and bodies of 


| birds. That slaughter of the innocents has gone far 


enough in administering to a diseased taste. 
In some cases, however, the reform contains a 


| spice of absurdity. A lady who was enthusiastically 


in favor of it, one day came across a handsome 
stuffed bird among her hoarded trifles of millinery, 
“T think I’ll have him on my fall hat,” she said. 
‘Dear me! I thought you were wildly excited 
over the killing of birds for trimming,” said a friend. 
“And so I am. I shouldn’t dream of buying a 
stuffed bird now, but this one I had before my con. 
version !”’ 3 
Another lady who had gone over to the side of 


| merey, gave a bird, which happened to be in her 


possession, to her sister. 

“It is so lovely I couldn’t burn it,” said she, “and 
of course I couldn’t wear it myself.” 

Milliners have sundry clever ways of cutting the 
Gordian knot of principle. One French woman, 


| struggling along in broken English, held up to a cus. 





General | 


Mr. Forney says that when small-pox broke out | 


| among the employés of the White House, the Pres- 
ident refused to leave it and in person attended to 

| the wants of the patients, both white and black. 

Another story was that of an old Revolutionary 


| town in New York. He had violently opposed Jack- 


tants sang the Third Psalm, as they posted senti- better than beasts of burden, while in Asia and | 80n’s election. Certain politicians headed by Silas | 


nels to guard against attack : ‘‘Lord, how are they 
increased that trouble me! Many are they that 
rise up against me. I laid me down and 
slept; I awaked; for the Lord sustained me.” 


Africa they are simply slaves. 


Even in the republic of Switzerland, no sooner are 
girls large enough to possess the requisite physical 
strength than they are set to the most servile work 
the land affords. The child has a panier basket fitted 


Wright, who had great influence with President 
Jackson, urged his discharge. The old man heard of 
their action and came on to Washington to push his 
| claims, but General Jackson was resolved to give the 
| Office to one of his own party. 
| The old veteran came to a reception at the White 


When the danger had passed, and they could to her shoulders at the earliest possible moment, and | House and, having waited until the crowd had gone, 


worship in quietness, they sang the One hundred 
and twenty-second Psalm: “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord. Our feet shall stand within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem !” 

The mother of the famous Scotch physician, Sir 
James Y. Simpson, being early left a widow, had 


dren. When she was so hard-pressed that the 
conflict seemed to be going against her, she used 
to sit down and repeat the Twentieth Psalm, which 
her children called ‘‘mother’s Psalm.”’ She quoted 
from the old Scotch version : 
«Jehovah hear thee in the day, 
When trouble He doth send; 
And let the name of Jacob’s God 
Thee from all ill defend. 
Oh, let Him help send from above, 
Out of His sanctuary ; 
From Zion, His own holy hill, 
Let Him give strength to thee.” 

Personal as are many of the Psalms, yet all can 
sing them, if they will adopt Richard Baxter's 
method. Speaking of the Sixty-third Psalm, he 
says, “I can sing it, because though I have not a 
soul like David, I desire to have it; I havea heart 
to the heart.” 

It was because Luther’s heart answered to the 
heart of the Forty-sixth Psalm, that he founded 
on it his noble hymn—“The Marseillaise of the 
Reformation,” as Heine calls it,—‘*A mighty for- 
tress is our God.” It is a war-song, written to in- 
spire men, at a time when the Protestant cause 
seemed wavering in the balance. Its energy and 
faith thrill heroic souls even unto this day, as 
they did Huguenot and Covenanter, when in time 
of trouble they sang it. 


she drops it only when old age, premature but merci- 
ful, robs her of power to carry it longer. 

Little girls of twelve to fourteen can be seen stag- 
gering down a mountain side or along a rough path- 
way, under the weight of bundles of fagots as large as 
their bodies, which they have no sooner dropped than 
they are hurried back for others. 

Girls of fifteen or sixteen can be seen barefooted 


| and bareheaded, in the blistering rays of an August 
sun, breakin 


many sore struggles to provide bread for her chil- | heavy enough to tax the strength of an able-bodied 


up the ground by swinging mattocks 


man, and it is not unusual for a girl of sixteen to be 
| employed as a porter for carrying the baggage of 
travellers up and down the steepest mountain path in 
| all the region round about. 
| The able-bodied, stout-limbed guides are protected 
by the law, so that they cannot be compelled to carry 
above twenty-five pounds, but the law does not con- 
| cern itself with girls. The only limit to their burdens 
is their ability to stand up under them. And the 
| burden increases with their age and strength, until 
there is no sort of menial toil in which they are not 
engaged. 
a oe 


INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


On the evening of the 15th of July, 1781, two 
British sloops of war, accompanied by two tenders 
and a galley, sailed up the Hudson River to intercept 
and destroy a quantity of military stores which had 
recently been shipped from West Point to the army. 
These consisted chiefly of cannon and powder, and 
formed the cargo of two American sloops then on 
their way down the river. 


The spgeveh of the enemy was discovered in time 
to allow the sloop to put about and stand in for Tarry- 
town, where they ran aground. The alarm spread, 
and a regiment of French infantry in the town was 
ordered down to the wharf to unload the stores, but 
they arrived too late. Colonel Sheldon with his 
mounted dragoons, quartered at Dobbs’s Ferry, 
reached the place sooner, but not in time to unload 
the sloops or sufficiently protect them. 

Only Captain George Hurlbert and twelve men had 
succeeded in boarding one of the vessels when the 
British came alongside. Armed with only pistols and 
swords, and pletely surr ded, he and his small 
company exchanged fire once with the enemy at close 
quarters, and then leaped overboard. One man was 
killed, but the rest swam ashore. The British set 








| came up to the President. 
“Sir,” he exclaimed, “these ape epee are going 
| to take away my office, and I shall starve!” He 
began to tear off his coat and shirt. 

“Hold! What do you mean?” shouted Jackson. 

“To show 
me fighting for my country!” 

Jackson’s hard eyes were wet at the sight. 

“Go home. You shall hear from me,” he said. 

That night Mr. Wright brought the matter again 
before the President, urging the age of the incum- 
bent, his inefficiency and his late opposition to the 
President. Old Hickory heard him to the close, and 
then, throwing down his pipe, exclaimed : 


old man! 
in his body, sir! He stays where he is!” 
The old veteran kept his office while he lived. 





—i>—— 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Farmer Bell did not believe in mental or moral 
sugar-plums,—at least, within his own family circie. 
He was quite willing to commend friend or acquaint- 


The children must learn to do their duty without the 
meed of praise, and as for his wife, she had toiled 
for fifteen years without having once been told that 
she was a satisfactory housekeeper. 


One night, the two came home from a tea-party at 
a neighbor’s house, and Mrs. Bell, with the courage 
of the meek, opened fire upon her husband. 

“Ezra,” said she, “seems to me I heard you praisin’ 
up the mottoes the Smith girls worked?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Mr. Bell. “Real pretty they 
were, for such fancy nonsense.” 

‘Your own girls have made some just like ’em. 
You'd better praise them. It’ll tickle *°em to death. 
And didn’t I hear you say that squash pie for supper 
was powerful nice?” 

“Well, Miranda, *twas a good pie.” 

“Was it a mite better ’n mine, Ezra?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say as ’twas.” 

“When have you ever said one word to praise a pie 
or cake I’ve set afore you?” 

“Maybe I aint peploed ye much, Miranda, but then 
I aint complained.” 

“Yes, you have,” said Miranda. ‘Yes, you have! 





ou my wounds which the British gave | 


ance, but he had a theory that his own family would | the stranger's disposing of his life as he li 
be best improved by a species of Spartan discipline. | orders of the 


tomer a poor little stuffed songster which would never 
sing any more. 

“Ah, madame,” declared she, in an ecstasy of con- 
templation, ‘‘zat will be ravissant !” 

“But I can’t wear a bird.” 

“Because of ze société? Ah, madame, but dis lit. 
tle bird is dead!” 


>> 
*or- 


WHERE THEY WERE. 


Possession holds so many points of the law that, 
when it is proved, one is surprised to learn that any 
technical quibble can interfere with it. Still, people 
differ so widely in their interpretations of personal 
claims, that the law is necessarily the arbiter of their 
demands. It was thus that a savage, one of the 
Maoris, demonstrated his right to a certain property. 





At a suit in court, in reference to the ownership of 
a piece of land, a middle-aged Maori had just finished 
making a long speech, arguing that his name should 
be inserted in the grant, to the exclusion of that of 
an old grizzled Maori who sat quietly by, without 
moving a muscle. 

The younger man finally asked, in the course of his 
harangue, with much gesticulation : 

‘“‘Where are my ancestors buried, but on this land 
where I was born and brought up?” 
| When he had ended, the old man rose and ad- 
| dressed the court thus: 


“ -e listened wi i to the 
| soldier who had held the position of postmaster in a a pers Revinen wire Siaganh ead conten 


words of this tuturu (nobody). What claim can he 
have to this land? I conquered long ago the people 
who lived on it, when he was a child, and the mis- 
take I then made was in permitting him to live. And 
he asks, ‘Where are his ancestors buried?’ I tell him 
and show him. Here! here!” patting his stomach. 
“His ancestors are buried here. I ate them, and that 
is my title to the land.” 


——_(or—_"""" 
CAPERS. 

At Gibraltar, as at all military stations, the rules 
in regard to admitting civilians to different parts of 
the works are very strict. This is for the safety of 
| the individual, as well as to protect the forts from 
harm. Now it happens that among the Gibraltar 
rocks the most common growth is the asparagus and 
the caper plant. The caper is gathered, under cer- 


| tain restrictions, and preserved for use. 
| 


One day a visitor was foolhardy enough to attempt, 


“He stays where he is, sir! I’ll not remove the | for a trifling wager, to get out on the slanting polit 
Why, he carries a pound of British lead | of one of the batteries, overlooking the sea, 


there keep up dancing for several minutes. 

The sentry remonstrated with the visitor, and or- 
dered him to desist. Finding, at length, that the 
stranger would persist in his foolish and dangerous 
antics, the sentry brought his musket to bear on him, 
and threatened instant death. This action secu 
compliance with orders. f 

The sentry was, however, brought before a court 0 
inquiry on a charge of having exceeded his authority, 
and having disregarded instructions in preventing 
ed best. 
The man defended his conduct by referring to the 

overnor, that ‘no one but the post 
surgeon should cut capers within the fort.” 


+e) 
OVER-NICE. 


There are families in which the whole end of life 
seems to be to avoid dirt and disorder. The — 
and comfort of the household are not to be cons 3 
ered if they interfere with the housewife’s plan 0 
immaculate neatness. 

The writer remembers that he once dined “—e es 
lady famous as a housekeeper. When the me dere 
about over an expression of surprise and annoy 
all at once overspread the face of the hostess: : the 

With a quickly uttered “excuse me,” she Je it 
table and began darting hither and thither abou 
room, napkin in hand, waving it furiously am 
ping walls and windows with it and her hand: » be 

Suddenly she ran into a little entry in whic hod 
dashed and thrashed around for a moment, 
returned to the table with a triumphant expres 
on her face, and said, calmly: “That’s the 
that fly.” 
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For the Companion. 


ROVER THE BRAVE. 


«Yes, I should like to do it, 
Jam pretty sure I could— 
That fat old Pussy’s dinner there 
Looks very, very good. 
«fd like to creep behind her 
And steal her mutton bone; 
She is a very greedy thing 
To eat it all alone. 


«7d do it in a minute 
If it wasn’t that I know 

She’s always looking out so sharp, 
And flies at people so. 

«Jf I could only scare her 
Anddrive her up a tree! 

Plltry it—N o—just hear her growl! 
She might, perhaps, drive me. 

«Well, had I better try it?— 
T’m—rather sure I could,— 

Yd get an awful scratching, 

though! 

I’m very sure I should. 


— ~~ 
For the Companion. 


“ME AND BETSEY.” 


Dick and Dotty were at play 
in the backyard, while their 
father wheeled wood into the 
shed, and piled it up. He had 
wheeled in nearly all of it, when 
he was called away, but before 
starting, he spoke to the children : 

“J feel anxious to have the 
rest of this wood in, for it looks 
like rain; but I cannot stop to 
get it in. There is so little of 
it, you might carry it in your 
arms.” 

The children went to work, 
and their mother, sewing at her 
chamber window, watched them. 

Dotty worked like a little 
woman, loading down her short, 
fat arms with as many sticks as 
she could carry, and moving 
back and forth with a very busi- 
ness air. Dick carried in one 
armful, and then tried the wheel- 
barrow. 

“'m going to get it in faster 
than you can!” he said, boast- 
ingly, to Dotty; but it was an 
empty boast. The wheelbarrow 
was quite too big for him to 
handle, and he spilled the wood 
one side and the other. So he 
gave up the wheelbarrow, and 
went for his sled. 

“Oh!” laughed Dotty. ‘“Sled- 
ding on bare ground !” 

“You'll see what I’ll do!” 
tried Dick, loading up his sled. 
Then he took hold to draw it, 
and made believe he was a horse; 
and he pranced and kicked and 
squealed, and finally dragged the 
sled into the wood-shed, with 
two sticks that hadn’t rolled off. 
By that time Dotty had the rest 
of the wood all carried in, and 
piled up. 

Their mother came out just 
then. 

“O mother,” cried Dick, ‘just 
see this little pile of weod here! 
Me and Dotty got it in. Didn’t 
We do well >” 

His mother smiled as she 
Sat down on the wheelbarrow. 
“Let me tell you a story,” she 
said. 

“One day a woman who lived 
in a log-cabin in a deep, wild 
Wood, was busy at work, when 
the door was suddenly thrown 
Open and in rushed her husband. 
Without stopping to shut the 
door after him, he ran up the 

to the loft overhead, and 
just then a bear that had been 
chasing him came in at the open 
floor. For fear that the bear 


Would climb the ladder, the man drew it up after 
48 quick as a wink, and left his wife to fight | 


it out with the bear. 











| over the head! Good for you, Betsey!’ and so| As she finished, he looked up wisely, and said, | 
| on. By and by Betsey managed to seize the big | ‘Dotty got in most all of the wood, mamma.” 
butcher-knife and stick it into the bear, and he 
soon fell down and died. When the man was | 
sure the bear was dead, he came down the ladder | 
and looked him over. ‘Aint he a big one, Betsey ?” ‘*Papa, where is out West ?” 
he said. ‘I tell you, I'm glad we killed him!’ | «That is rather an indefinite question. Kansas, 
“The next day he went to town, and told every- | for instance, is out West.” 
body he met: ‘I tell you what, me and Betsey “The Joneses are going out West. Is it true the | 


M. C. W. B. 
in +o — 









































killed an awful big bear yesterday !’” sun never rises in the West ?” | = a ee — : 
Dick listened very carefully, and looked rather “Yes, child.” | ¢| } 
sober as his mother went on with the story,and | ‘Then the Joneses must be crazy. I wouldn’t | (N UTS TO C RACK | P 
he didn’t seem to think it had a very nice ending. | move to where it’s always dark.” | ~—Te — = 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 
For the Companion. a 


ENIGMA AND TRANSPOSITION. 
+ My first word is « « *, 
a It rhymes with kid; 
fi . My second is « * «, 
It rhymes with helm; 


My third, like a lamb, 
TT Cries for its dam. 





2 i little words 
a : ; Of letters three, 
My dolly looks so gentle She sits in dusty corners, How many letters 
hed 3 t d t She |i d : May that be? 
nd innocent and sweet, e les on dewey grass; Moke of them a combination 
You'd think | had no trouble She’s bound to play with Towser es ee 
To keep her fresh and: neat: If he should chance to pass. 2 
And yet of all the dollies I've argued, coaxed and scolded, AXIOM PUZZLE. 
| really do suppose But after all my care ‘Take one word from each of the 
: : se a following axioms; add them to- 
My little Angelina She hasn't in her wardrobe gether to form the answer, which 
‘ is also an axiom, relative to Sept. 29. 
Is hardest on her clothes. A garment fit to wear. 1. “Three may keep counsel if 


two be away.” 

2. You dig your grave with 
your teeth.” 

3. “Before you make a friend, 
eat a peck of salt with him.” 

4. “A wild goose never laid a 
tame egg.”’ 

5. ‘*Think of ease, but work on.” 

6. “Michaelmas winds blow soft 
until the fruit is in the loft.’ 

7. “The better day, the better 
deed.” 

8. “You cannot catch old birds 
with chaff.” 

9 “A drowning man will catch 
at a straw.” 

10. “The highway is never about.” 

11. “Wealth is best known by 
want.” 

12. “A fool and his’ money are 
soon parted.” 

13. ‘“‘All are not thieves that dogs 


























bark at.” 
14. ‘‘Make the best of a bad bar- 
gain.” 
15. “‘None so old that he hopes 
not for a year of life.” 
16. ‘Round by round the ladder 
is climbed.” FS. F. 
3. 
WORD LADDER. 
=} | 1 3 
* * 
» @ @-3 
oe * * 
* * * * 
* * 
* * a7 * 
7 * 
* * * * 
a * * 
; | * * * * 
_ * * 
*« * * * 
*~ * 
* zx * # 
* * 
2 + 


From 1—2, Act of planting in 
another spot. 
From 3—4, A trench and parapet 
formed by besiegers. 
Round 1, from the top, Island in 
Malay Archipelago. 
, A bed for birds. 
, An excuse. 
, An air, or song. 
«5, Caudal appendage. 
, A canvas dwelling. 
“« 7, A medley. 
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4. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL SENTENCE. 





The following sentence is com- 
posed of the names of three great 
























naturalists : 
Won in a bi-curved ruff. 
1V MONSEY. 
| had to go a shopping; And mamma says my dolly Answers to Puzzles in 
| went to Bargain Store Is not so much to blame; Last Number. 
(You know that’s mamma’s rag-bag She knows a little person 1. Cur few. 
Behind the closet door); That does the very same, 2. Lydia Huntly 5 meee & 
° r ] Phebe Cary; ueen Elizabeth; 
| bought some cloth and muslin She says when /’m as careful +2 woe al Dudiey Warner; rs. a 
; ie * D. T. Whitney; James Fenimore 
To suit my pretty miss; As ever | can be, Cooper; John Townsend Trow. 
E i bridge; Alexander the Great; Fe- 
They cost me twenty dollars =, My little Angelina nn Mn 
(A dollar means a kiss). Mh Will pattern after me. * EI 
Eudora S. Bumstead. EO uu 
D N D M 
E T I I 
= ANTIBTAXR N 
N R A o 
G E N U 
L YARDARMS 
I E A Cc 
For the Companion. ence of company that is charming to see. One| dt M A 
A R UN 


day an old gentleman took her on his knee, in- | 


CLES. 64 oe. | quiring the little lady’s age. Jennie first folded | 


S28: Ta Be 


“She had a dipper of hot water in her hand, and| Trina danced in, the other day, with two sticks | her hands primly, and tried to look very polite| 4. 1, Astonished, as not I shed. 2, Please, Elapse. 


3, Illumined, I dull mine. 4, Js no credit, discretion. 


she threw it square in the bear’s face, nearly put- | of candy held ‘ightly in her two hands. Mamma indeed, then made answer, gravely: ‘I are four 5, Tints, Stint. 6, Eva is on, evasion. 7, Strange, 


his eyes out. He rushed at her, and she | looked up and said: “I wonder if my little girl | years old /ast March and a half.” | garnets. 8, Words, sword. 
the great iron poker and pounded him | remembered to say anything for them ?” | — , . | 5 Ist line = Fourth of July. 
Over the head. So they flew around the room, | “Oh yes’m, I’membered, mamma. I said toel- | Sallie was sent on an errand to a neighbor's 3 AB =" 
‘the Pounding him with the poker, and dashing | come for both of them!” | house, and on being asked how all were at home, 8th “ = sheep. 
water on him, and the man up above doing —- | replied that they were all very well except Henry, = - = pe 
he could to encourage her by shouting:| Wee Jennie is a very dignified little body, and | who had the swarms. Upon further inquiry it was Sai, oc thoee, 


ats right, Betsey! Give it tohim! Hit him| has a lofty way of comporting herself in the pres- | found that he had the hives! 16th “* = September. 
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MICROBES. 


It was a great discovery which revealed the fact 
that most epidemic diseases are due to microscopic 
organisms, now known as microbes, or bacteria. 

Thus far, however, our knowledge is confined to 
this fact. Researches in this line have been prose- 
cuted with immense zeal by experts the world over. 
But as harmless microbes are vastly more numerous 
than the harmful, and abound in the body, both in 
disease and in health, it has been difficult to estab- 
lish the connection between a particular kind of dis- 
ease and its own microbe. 

No expert has been able to gain an acknowledg- 
ment of his discovery until he had separated his 
microbe from all others, cultivated it by itself, and 
then, by inoculation in some animal, obtained the 
characteristic symptoms. Even then the general 
verdict has had to await the results of similar tests 
by other experts in different nations. 

Although several infectious diseases have thus 
been traced to their bacterial origin, and the particu- 
lar microbes described and named, yet thus far the 
chief benefit has been in general hygiene, and in 
getting rid of bacterial breeding-places outside of 
the body. Almost nothing has been done to make 
our knowledge available for the cure of disease. 

Many problems remain to be solved. According to 
the Medical Record, we know little of the way in 
which microbes exert their morbid influence: why 
they disappear from the blood and organs of some 
animals; why similar groups of diseases can be ex- 
cited by different microbes; whence the difference in 
the results of inoculating with small, and with large, 
quantities of microbic material; why individuality 
plays so important a part in the manifestation of 
disease, and why the results are so different in 
healthy animals and in those slightly diseased. It 
says: 

“When all the foregoing, and many like, problems 
are solved, then it will become more easy to employ 
bacteriology in practical medicine, and then we shall 
learn to estimate rightly the great value of this new 
study.” 

Quite recently a German expert has greatly helped 
to settle the first problem, referred to above. He 
has proved that microbes, by their own natural ac- 
tion, develop various poisons of the most deadly 
character. Three of these, which he had obtained 
and tested, he exhibited at the late Surgical Congress 
in Germany. 

A correspondent from Berlin writes, ‘It is believed 
we shall soon be able to understand more about 
the deadly infections caused by these organisms.” 


ao ~ 
TAMED AND UNTAMED. 


The little sons of the German Emperor, William 
II., the eldest of whom is not yet seven years old, 
are already subjected to military etiquette. As soon 
as their father enters a room in which they are 
playing, Prince William, the eldest, assumes the 
command, and cries out in the tone of a corporal 
drilling a squad: “IN RANK!” 

The three little fellows arrange themselves accord- 
ingly in the order of their ages, and stand ‘at atten- 
tion,” erect and silent, until the emperor salutes 
them, and gives them the sign to disperse. 

The French journalists laugh at this display of 
what they call “German corporalism which converts 
a nursery into a barracks.” But those who are be- 
ginning to have a keen sense of the beauty and salu- 
tary influence of discipline, see no harm in the boys 
paying this trifling mark of respect. They probably 
enjoy it, and it certainly does them good thus to rec- 
ognize the presence of their father and emperor. 

We know, alas! too well, what happens when no 
etiquette is observed. The New York papers de- 
scribed some time ago the behavior of six hundred 
newsboys who were taken on a day’s excursion in a 
steamboat about the beautiful waters of New York 
Harbor. 

Neither the generosity of their benefactors nor the 
loveliness of the scenes through which they sailed 
had the slightest civilizing effect upon them. A 
mania seized them to do mischief. They rushed 
about the boat in gangs, broke into the diving-room, 


| and seized the provisions, of which some got three 


| gives much pleasure and no pain, that does some | 








or four portions, while others got none. 
They pelted the reporters with sandwiches, and | 
finally threw overboard every movable thing, chairs, | 
benches, hats, fenders, gratings, crockery,—and kept 
up pandemonium all the rest of the day. 
Here are two extremes. We prefer the one that 





good and no harm. We prefer any kind of civiliza- 
tion to any kind of barbarism. 


—-_- a> —s—- - 
STONEWALL JACKSON’S JOKE. 


Few men were ever more profoundly and invari- 
ably serious than Stonewall Jackson. Prior to the 
War he was Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy at the Virginia Military Institute; and 
while in that position he made what is believed to 
have been his first and last joke. 


One morning he called up a member of the gradu- 
— class, and with the utmost gravity propounded 
the following scientific question : 

“Why is it impossible to send a telegraphic des- 
patch from Lexington to Staunton?” 

The cadet reflected for some moments, and then 
replied that the explanation of this phenomenon 
doubtless lay in the fact that the amount of iron ore 
in the mountain drew the magnetic current from. the 
wires. 

A covert smile touched upon Jackson’s features, 
fled away, and he said: “No, sir; you can take your 
seat.” 

Another was called up, but he too failed to explain 
the mystery. A third, and then a fourth were ey 
unsuccessful, Jackson listening to their theories wit 
profound attention, but with the same sly smile 
which had greeted the first ae 

This smile probably attracted the attention of the 
next cadet who was called. His countenance lighted 
up, his lip broke into a smile in return, and he said: 

‘Well, Major Jackson, I reckon it must be because 
there is no telegraph between the two places.” 

“You are right, sir,’ replied Jackson, who had 
suddenly resumed his composed expression. ‘You 
can take your seat.” 

Then he called the class to order, and calmly pro- 
ceeded with the recitation as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 





Paeer te Seen 
SAVED BY HIS CRAFT. 


The Earl of Southesk tells, in the narrative of his 
hunting expedition to the Saskatchewan, how a fox 
eluded the pursuit of himself and another hunter by 
superior sagacity. The case is really worth report- 
ing: 


We ran another fox, and lost him in the strangest 
way, just as we thought him our own. 

McKay pressed him hard on one side, and I on the 
other; his strength was failing; his chance seemed 
hopeless, for no shelter lay before him, neither bush 
nor hollow; only a vast white expanse of glittering 
smoothness. Still he labored on, and we wondered 
at his courage; but the secret was soon revealed. 

On a sudden he made an active spring, and disap- 
eared head foremost into the snow. Down we 
eaped to secure him. Behold a gaping badger-hole, 

pointing toward the centre of the earth! 

By what instinct could the fox discover the exact 
position of that hole? He went through the thick 
mass of snow in one clean header, straight as a plum- | 
met to his mark. No difference on the smooth, shin- | 
ing surface was visible to us, yet the fox, in all his 
fear and peril, could light exactly upon the entrance 
of this concealed, and apparently long-unfrequented, 

urrow. 





——_>—___ 
LAND TORTOISES. 


The Greek tortoise, such as furnished the shell to 
Mercury for the making of the lyre, is still to be 
found on the coast of Asia Minor. Dr. Wilde gives 
an account of this curious creature as he observed its 
habits of life: 


Here, and still higher up the mountains, I found 
numbers of land tortoises, several of which were up- 
wards of eighteen inches in length, and were busily 
engaged in rooting for their food among the stones 
and decayed vegetable matter. 

This the animal does with great adroitness with its 
horny snout; but if it wishes to raise a stone that is 
too heavy for its snout, it withdraws the head, and 
placing the front part of the shell against the obsta- 
cle, converts itself into a lever by raising and press- 
ing forward the hind legs. In case it finds this effort 
ineffectual, it converts itself into a battering ram, 
and knocks at the rock with great force till it is over- 
turned. 

I have watched these curious animals for hours, 
and have been astonished not only at the extraordi- | 
nary strength displayed by them, but at their instinct 
as well. 

- —> 


UNCHANGED. 


It is hard to be thrust, over and over again, upon a 
realization of the grim facts of life. Nancy Staines 
was not the beauty of the family, but she did exag- 
gerate her plainness, and brooded over it whenever 
she was tired, or her spirits were low. One day, 
however, her fall bonnet came home from the milli- 
ner’s, and in rejoicing over its beauty, Nancy forgot | 
to lament her own shortcomings. 











In high feather, she went to her room to try it on, 
but presently returned with a most woe-begone vis- 


age. 

“Why, Nancy, what’s the matter?” asked a sym- 
pathetic visitor. 

“Oh, nothing important,” said Nancy, gloomily. 

‘But there must be! It’s that bonnet, I know. 
What’s the trouble with it?” 

“Oh, the bonnet is all right,” said the despondent 
one. “It isn’t the bonnet that’s to blame. You see, 
it’s a very pretty one, and as soon as I saw it, I felt 
quite encouraged; but when I tried it on, and looked 
in the glass, I found the same old Nance inside it!’ 


cselliieidicenlicins 
TENDER CARE. 


The depth and tenderness of the poet Goethe’s 
heart, while he was yet a child, was evinced at the 
death of his little brother Jacob. 


To the surprise of his mother, Johann Wolfgang 
did not shed a tear over the sad event, for he be- 
lieved, with a child’s simple trust, that God had 
taken little Jaeob to live with Him in heaven. His 
mother, not understanding the cause of his calmness, 
asked him: “Did you not love your little brother, 
then, that you do not grieve at his loss?” 

He ran up to his room, and from under the bed 
drew a quantity of papers, on which he had written 
stories and lessons. 

“All these I had written,” he said to his mother, 
“that I might teach them to little Jacob.” 


——_—_@— 
GOOD REASONING. 


An Indian fisherman in offering a string of fine 
brook trout was asked, ‘“‘What’s your price?” 

“One shilling, one fish,” was the answer. 

‘But there is a little one: a shilling for that?” 

“Sure,” he quickly ~ejoined, “just as herd to catch 





Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 

sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1, Try it! [Adv. 
- —> 

Science in the Household teaches us that poor 
and adulterated Flavoring Extracts, while costing a trifle 
less, increase the doctor’s bills, and make nature’s great- 
est gift, a healthy stomach, acurse. Burnett’s Extracts 
are pure. [Ade. 

More good reasons 
can be given why gen- 
tlemen should wear 
these Shoes than can 
be mentioned of any 
other shoe made, 

Do you see the 
points ? 

They can be loosened 
like a Lace Shoe, and 
will not draw the ankles. 

Are put on and off as 
a Congress, saving dai- 
ly lacing and unlacing. 

Are as stylish, neat and serviceable a shoe as is made, 
and perfectly comfortable when first worn. 

If your dealer does not have them, write 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass., 


Manufacturer of Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity. 
Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, at the follow- 
ing List: 
Aqual’y, pl’n or f’y web, 50 
A B q . y P os y) 75 
1.00 
2) / “ “ “ lon 
: ON ey % = = silk web, 1.50 
- > SF “ fancy “ 2.00 
ARMSTRONC MANUF’C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 


267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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+ to > Teaspoonfal enough for a Cy, 


Add boiling water and in an instant i 
of delicious and fragrant Coffee. you will havea cup 


. and receive by return mail at 
ing enough for 30 cups. rottle contain. 


BRETT & BROWN, Sole Agents for the United 
153 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
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An Absolute Specific—Perfectly Clean and Agreeable: 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


“After suffering with Itching Piles more t 
years, BURNETT'S KALLISTON has worked ry 
PLETE CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all 
suffering in like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D,, 23 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 


“Ina most aggravating case of Itching Piles I found 
instant relief by a single application of BuRNEr?T’s 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $1004 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


“I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLIsTox 
stop the itching in less than a minute. I think it isa 
big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N.H, 


If your druggist does not keep it, send $1.0 
JOSEPH BURNETT & COo., 27 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 25 cents additional will prepay ex- 
pressage to any part of the United States. 
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To clean tombstones. 
To polish knives. 
To renew oil-cloth. 


To brighten metals. To 


Dentists to clean false teeth. 
Surgeons to polish their instruments. 
Engineers to clean parts of machines. 
Confectioners to scour their pans. 
Mechanics to brighten their tools. 
Ministers to renovate old chapels. 
Sextons to clean the tombstones. 
Hostlers on brasses and white horses. 


BEWARE OF 


and insist upon having just what you ordered. 








him as big one- 





YOU CAN ADD TO THIS LIST OF THE USES OF 


SAPOLIO. 


EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To scour bath-tubs. 
To whiten marble. 
To scrub floors. 


To wash out sinks. 
To clean dishes. 
To scour kettles. 


renovate paint. To remove rust. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Cooks to clean the kitchen sink. 
Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Chemists to remove some stains. 
Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats: 
Carvers to sharpen their knives- 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
Soldiers to brighten their arms. 
Artists to clean their palettes. 


IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a better profit. Send back such articles, 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORE- ~ 
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For the Companion. 


DRUMMER BOYS IN A BLACK 
REGIMENT. 


Icommanded for a time the first regiment of 
freed slaves mustered into the service of the 
Ynited States during the Civil War, a quarter of 
acentury ago. At that time, very few regiments, 
black or white, had regular military bands; but 
most regiments had drum corps to play for them 
jn marching, and my drummers were all black 
boys from twelve to fifteen years old. 

There were more than eight hundred men in the 
regiment, and there were about a dozen boys in | 
the drum corps; but the boys gave more trouble 
than all the men put together. This was partly 
because they were boys, I suppose, and partly be- 
cause they had more idle time than the men. 
Soldiers are kept pretty busy, even in camp, with 
drilling, and the care of their clothes and arms | 
and accoutrements; but the drummer boys had 
not very much to do in camp, except when they | 
were drumming for “‘guard mounting” or a “dress | 
parade,” or w hen they were taken into the w oods | 
by the drum- major, in order to practise drumming | 
atsome distance from the camp. | 

Sometimes, when I was riding through the 
woods, I would hear a sound like the noise made 
by a partridge, at a distance, and then as 
I came near, it would grow louder and 
louder, till it seemed as loud as that de- 
scribed in ‘Alice in the Looking-glass,” 
when the lion and the unicorn were 
drummed out of town. 

Then I would come to an open place in 
the bushes, where the boys were all col- 
lected in a circle round the drum-major, 
who was, perhaps, teaching them a new 
tune. Sometimes the drum-major would 
te too busy to notice me as I passed, but 
every boy would be sure to see me, and 
would show me all his white teeth, though 
he would keep on drumming as hard as 
he could drum. 

The drum-major was an elderly man, 
and I am afraid he had his hands full 
with those boys. They liked the musical 
part very well, for all children like to 
make a noise, and the colored people have 
agood ear for music. But they slept in 
the same tent with the drum-major, and 
I am afraid they sometimes kept him 
awake a good deal with playing tricks on 
each other, and, perhaps, on him. 

I fear that when they brought him his 
meals on a tin plate, as they sometimes 
did, they were not always careful to keep 
it from spilling over, or from being wet 





with rain. Sometimes they would be 
absent from roll-call, and he would be 
blamed for it. 


He would have been very glad to whip them for 
some of these offences, I dare say, but this he was 
not allowed to do, and some mornings I would see 
him marching one of them along to the guard- 
tent, where he was to be confined with those sol- 
diers who had broken the camp rules. 

Then for a day or two the little fellow might be 
sen sweeping the camp-ground or digging drains | 
with the soldiers who were under punishment. He 


% a pet dog looks which has killed a hen, and is 
ntenced to have the dead bird tied to his neck 
for a time. 


When he was once set at liberty and could stand 
Mhis head. That seemed to console those boys 


for almost everything, to be allowed to stand on | 


their heads as much as they wished. 

Sometimes we would break up our camp for a 
time, and g0 out ‘on picket,” as it was called, 
pon a long stretch of wooded island along a 
Winding river. This the boys particularly liked, 
because it was a much freer life than the ordinary 
mp life, and there were to be found blackberries 
and wild roses in abundance, of both of which 
they were particularly fond. 

Were streams and ponds, too, where they 

Could strip their smooth black bodies and go in 

ig a dozen times a day, with always the 

of seeing an alligator, and frightening 

tach other by telling bigger and bigger stories of 
its size, 


The very march out to “the Ferry,’’ as it was | 
» Was a jubilee for the drummer boys. We | 
réteille, or the morning drum-beat, at day- 

that day, and were expected to march at 





First would go the great line of wagons, con- 

all the tents and provisions and ammuni- 
} 4nd then the whole regiment would march 
on eampa four men abreast, the drummer 





























the “route-step” was allowed; that is, there 
RENO music nor regular marching, only the men 
Keep in forms and not straggle about; but 








Would look very downcast for a time; very much | 


| 


atthe head. When they were fairly on the | 


| they could talk and mag and sing as much as 
they pleased. | 

The little drum corps had their drums slung on | 
their backs, and their drumsticks often balanced 
on their heads; and there were a dozen other little 
boys, the officers’ servants, who trotted along with 
the drummers, and made as much noise as any- 
body. 

On one of these marches, I remember seeing at | 
the head of the whole column an elderly black | 
woman, the washerwoman of one of the com- 
panies, and very tall and straight, who strode 
along, balancing on her head an immense bundle 
of clothes, and waving in her right hand, like a 
sword, a long-handled tin dipper. 

Very often the drummer boys would sing a, 
song, and each of the ten companies that followed 
would be singing a different one, so that if I reined 
up my horse to watch them pass, each song would 
take the place of another in my ear, like the music 
of successive military bands in a long procession. 
One of the songs they liked best to march by was 
this, which has a very gay and spirited tune: 

“All true children gwine in de wilderness, 
Gwine in de wilderness, gwine in de w ilderness, 
True believers gwine in de wilderness, 

To take away de sins ob de world.” 

Sometimes the drummer boys would make up | 
songs as they went along, mixing lines of their 
own hymns with descriptions of what they were 
actually doing, and all shouting out the chorus 
very loud: 

“O! we’re gwine to de Ferry, 

De bell done ringing; 
Gwine to de landing, 

de bell — ringing; 
Trust, believ 

De bell done ringing; 
Satan’s behind m 

De bell done ‘ringing; 
Tis - misty morning 

Ye bell done ringing; 


O! de road am sandy, 
De bell done ringing!” ° 


and so on, again and again. So we marched for 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| certain deep pond where there was said to be an 
| alligator twenty feet long, and stir after it with | 


ailonias, but simply fright fright. ‘tiadion the opos- 


| sum would be a female, and have a dozen young 


ones, blind and bare little creatures, clinging 

within its pouch. 
Then they would catch pretty green and gold | 

lizards, and keep them in little boxes; or go to a 


long poles from behind a tree. I never saw that 
big creature, for all those that I saw were much 
smaller, and were always more anxious to get 
away than to hurt anybody. | 

There were some ladies in camp, at this time, | 
who had a school for the soldiers, hardly any of | 
whom could read or write. The drummer boys 
went to this school, and learned faster than the 
grown men. 

There was one old man in the camp who always 
reminded me of Uncle Tom in the story of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,”—he had such a fine face, and was 
so thoroughly good and kind. The boys were | 
fond of him, and it seemed odd to hear a little | 
fellow twelve years old call out, ‘“Come, Uncle | 
York, it’s time for school!” 

Then the old man and the youngster would | 


| trudge along to school together, and Uncle York 


never could understand why the child could learn 
ABC so much more easily than he could. Even 
to keep awake over his book was too hard for the 
old man. 

I remember that one of my officers heard a great 
laughing among the boys, near his tent one day; 
and, on looking out, he saw Uncle York sound 


|asleep under a large tree, with his book by his | 


side. While he was asleep, a tame raven hopped 
up to the book, turned over the leaves with his 
beak, and finally seized the whole book in his | 
claws, and flew up to a branch of the tree directly 
over the old man’s head. 

Tame ravens are mischievous and imitative, like | 





WAKING THE REGIMENT. 


seven miles, beneath clusters of jasmine blossoms 
and climbing roses, and great pine cones dropping, 
and bunches of mistletoe glistening high up among 
the branches. 

As we marched, the colored people would leave 
their work on the plantations, and throng to the 
gates to see us go by. The drummer boys some- 
times knew them, but were just as ready to speak 
to them if they were entire strangers. 

‘How you do, auntie ?” 
‘‘Huddy (how d’ye) Brudder Benjamin ?” 
‘‘How you find yourself dis mornin’, Tittawisa 


| (Sister Louisa) ?” 
But the boy seemed soon to forget his sorrows | 


Then the old colored women, always straight 
and erect, with colored handkerchiefs bound round 
their heads, would courtesy in return, or say, 
gravely, ‘‘Bress de Lord, brudder!” 


Little boys with hardly any clothes on—perhaps | 


a jacket made out of old carpet or out of the waist 

of a lady’s worn-out black silk dress—would 

| come and gravely shake hands with the drummers, 
| who would in return pat them on the head in an 
encouraging sort of way, and say, ‘‘Dem’s de 
drummers for de next war.” 

Then, after the seven miles had been marched, 
| the camp-ground at the ‘‘advanced picket-station” 

| would be reached, and the drummer boys would 

| wait till their tents were thrown off of the big 

| agons, and then they must go to work to pitch 
| them, under the eye of the drum-major—stopping, 

| perhaps, when he was not looking, to tickle each 
| other’s legs with blackberry branches until some- 
| body set up a scream, and they were again put to 
work. 

In their leisure moments, on picket, the boys 
had plenty of amusement, and brought a good 
many pets together. 

Sometimes they used to catch young partridges 
in trap-cages, and their names for these were 
“Bob and Chloe,” because the early notes of the 

| male and female sound like these names. 

| Sometimes they would “tree” an opossum with 

a dog, and pull the little creature from the bough, 

watching afterwards to see it feign death, although 

naturalists now think that this appearance is not 


monkeys, and it made the boys shout with laugh- 
ter to see the bird turn over the leaves with his 
beak and look as if he were reading. They de- 
clared that he could read quite as well as Uncle 
York could; but he seemed to grow impatient at 
last, and began tearing out the leaves with his 
beak, and throwing them down in little balls upon 
the old man’s head. 

At last one of these struck Uncle York’s nose, 
and he waked up, crying, ‘““What dat hit me?” 

| and shook his fist at the laughing drummer boys. 

| Then he looked up at the raven, and said, ‘‘O you 

| black rascal, dat been you,” and walked away, 
quite sorrowful, to ask his teacher for a new 
spelling-book. 

The life of the drummer boys was not always 

| so light and easy as this, for they sometimes had 

to go on expeditions with the regiment, by land or 
water; and sometimes were exposed to danger 
and fatigue. 

Once, I remember, two of these little fellows 
were allowed to go on an expedition into the in- 
terior of the country. The expedition was com- 

| manded by a colored sergeant, and no white man 
took part in it. 

They were attacked by what was called in those 

days a “dog-company,” that is, a company of 
| mounted men, who had with them bloodhounds 
trained to track fugitive negroes through the 
swamps ; 
cavalry company, and killed the dogs, and brought 
back with them a good many slaves rescued from 
one of the plantations, for this was before slavery 
was abolished. 

They also brought the body of one of the dogs 
with them, to show that they had really overcome 
what they had always viewed as their greatest 
enemies, the bloodhounds. They dragged it along 
in a little cart they had found, and I believe that 
one of the boys rode astride of it into Beaufort, 
S. C., cheering and waving his hat. 

As a rule, the musicians of an army are kept as 
much out of danger as possible; but my young 
readers may remember that fable of Asop’s about 
the trumpeter who was taken prisoner in battle, 





but the colored soldiers beat off the | 
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and begged to be released, on the gveata that he 
himself had done no fighting. 

But his captor told him that if he did not fight 
himself, he was the cause of fighting in others, by 
the encouragement his stirring music gave them. 
And I think it was so with my troublesome little 


| drummer boys. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


~o>— 


For the Companion. 


JOHN HARRITY’S FLIGHT. 


During the summer and autumn of 1887, I was 


| a hand on the David B. Hill, the steam-cutter of 


the New York Shore Inspector. Some of our 
work that season was decidedly exciting. I shall 
never forget—to mention but one for example— 
| the night we followed the Emmie B. across the 
| North River. 

There are five counties lying about New York 
Harbor,—New York, Kings, Queens, Richmond, 
and Westchester. For a population of more than 
two million people along the shore, the harbor is 
the most convenient dumping-ground for refuse of 
every sort. The New York Legislature has found 
it necessary to pass a law forbidding dumping 
within twenty miles of the Battery,—the south- 
ernmost point of Manhattan Island. 

Now all over New York City new buildings are 
going up by thousands, and on all the Island there 
is no place to deposit the dirt that is excavated 
from the cellars. 

Accordingly, the disposal of superfluous ‘cellar 
dirt” has given business to the owners of tug- 
boats and scows. They have the scows always 
lying at their wharves, and allow builders and 


| contractors to dump cellar dirt upon them at so 


much a load. When a scow is full, it is towed 
down the harbor, and the dirt is let out 
and carried away by the swift tide. 

There is much competition in the busi- 
ness, and some of the tow-boats carry 
their loads out fifteen miles, ten miles, 
perhaps only five miles, and then let it 
out, if they can do so without being de- 
tected. In this way they can earn more 
money ina day than their honest competi- 
tors. But often they are caught and 
made to pay the penalty. 

The Emmie B. is a clean, smart little 
tug that is seen constantly on the East 
and North rivers. Its owner keeps his 
scows near the foot of 17th Street, on the 
west side, and the Emmie B. carries them 
out to sea. 

The night I was speaking of was that 
of Tuesday, the 13th of September. It 
was cloudy in the afternoon, and the wind 
was getting round to the east. About 
four o’clock, or a little later, a roughly- 
dressed fellow came down the pier where 
the David B. Hili lay, and asked for the 
Inspector. 

“Tsn’t here,” 
d’you want ?” 

The fellow almost closed his right eye, 
screwed up his lips, and said nothing. He 
stepped aboard the boat, and stood in 
silence, his hands in his pockets. 

Joslyn went on with his work, polishing 
a strip of brass railing. 

“You know the Emmie B.?’” said the fellow at 
last, speaking to no one in particular. 

“Yes,” said Joslyn. 

“T used to be aboard of her till last Friday,” 
said the stranger. “I’ve been bounced,” and he 
laughed uneasily. 

“Ah,” said Joslyn, going on with his work, and 
showing no particular interest. 

Again the stranger relapsed into silence. At 
last, looking up at the sky, which grew blacker 
and more threatening, he said: 

‘‘Well, I must be going ’long. Be a pretty dark 
night down the channel to-night, won’t it, now ?” 

Joslyn looked up. 

‘“Well ?” he said. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the stranger, stepping off 
the boat to the pier. ‘You fellows know your 
business better than I do. I can’t give advice to 
nobody. I’ve been bounced. But it will be a 
pretty dark night down the channel, just the same. 
Good night !”’ and away he went, slouching up to 
West Street, where we saw him disappear through 
the door of a saloon. 

Joslyn was in charge that night. There was no 
one on board but Joslyn, the engineer, Lunn, and 
myself. About half-past five it had grown very 
dark. It was impossible to see across the river. 
| We cast off and steamed slowly up to the foot of 

16th Street, where we ran into an empty slip, and 
lay there, somewhat sheltered from the wind that 
was blowing very hard from the east. 

Joslyn climbed to the end of the pier, under the 
shelter of which we were lying, and picked his 
way along among the bales and boxes piled there. 
We had nearly lost sight of him, when we saw 
him turn and come back. 

“Come along, Parker,” 
me, “I may want you.” 

I climbed up after him, and we went along to 
the street, and then down toward a crooked little 
dock in a space between two slips, where the 

| Emmie B.'s scows usually lay. One of them was 
| there now. 

We had come down stealthily, creeping along 
| slowly through the darkness, until we were close 


said Joslyn. ‘*What 


he said, speaking to 
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to it. Its number was painted on the stern in| fine was paid by his employer, and not long after| He knew from signs that carcajous were in the | pounds, and the wolverine but twenty-six, I 
vicinity, and he felt some anxiety as to how he was | if the most muscular man in existence, 
to conceal the skin from their almost unerring eyes | nearly two hundred pounds, would want to 
and scent. To do this effectively, he placed the car- | sixty-pound trap dangling from his ankle in a 
cass as a decoy in some brush near by, and then went | six miles, and especially if it was a race for li 


I have never seen him | 
Srewart CHAPLIN. 


large white figures,—No. 4. | Harrity left his place. 

These scows are constructed on a somewhat | since. 
curious plan. In brief, they are divided into a| 
number of “pockets” or compartments, each of 
which has its own separate bottom. No. 4 had| 
four pockets, and all were loaded with cellar dirt. | 

So far as we could see, no one was on board, THE ARCTIC WOLVERINE. 
and the Emmie B. was not in sight. We lay there| ‘here is no other Arctic animal of such size of 
between two bales for a good while. which we hear so little as the wolverine, although 

After perhaps half an hour, it began to rain. | there is none more interesting, if half of what is said | 
Joslyn crept out softly, and, after mousing about | about this most curious animal is true. I do not | 
the wharf a few moments, he came back with an wish it to be inferred, from the title of this article, | 
old three-cornered piece of sail-cloth. He spread that the wolverine is a wholly Arctic animal. Ww olver- 

a ines are, nevertheless, most numerous in the Arctic 
this over the bales, ed rege: the space where we | region, and when they range far to the southward, | 
lay, and crawled in again. | as they do, they are mostly found in the colder dis- | 

With the wind from the east we were entirely | tricts, that is, among the mountains. 
sheltered, but the wind blew hard, and we could| The number of names the wolverine goes by on 
hear the rain pouring on the sail-cloth just over | this continent is large, as is usual in the case of pe- 
our heads. culiar animals of wide geographical range. The 

It was now getting on toward seven o’clock. All | ™ost common Canadian name is carcajou, derived 
at once we heard a faint whistle from the head of | from the French Canadians; while the Hudson Bay 
the pier. In a moment this was repeated, and Company’s employés often spoke of it as _ Quick. 

ie hatch, or Queequehatch, the mud-bear, wolf-bear, 
then ptt heard the footsteps of oe men passing | and so on through a long but not interesting list. 
our hiding-place. We heard their rubber coats | One description of it says that it looks more like a 
rattle as they passed by. Then there was another) pear cub than 
silence, broken at last by the splashing of an ap- anything else 
proaching tug. It came alongside the scow. with which it can 

“The Emmie B.,’’ whispered Joslyn. | be compared, plus 

It was only a moment before the scow was 
cast off, and was being towed out of the slip. 
The rain had ceased, and the wind was dying 
down. 

We crept out, and as quickly as possible 
ran up to the street again, and found our way 
down to the cutter. 

There was but little delay in getting off. 
We lay under cover as long as, with our 
glass, we could see the Emmie B. and her 
scow, and then ran out. We meant to keep 
just near enough to see without being noticed. 

For some reason the Emmie B. made over 
toward the Jersey shore. It was not prob- 
able that there would be any dumping until they 
were well out of the river, but Lunn kept a close a 
watch with the glass. 

The dirt is emptied out of these scows by 
means of a chain and bar combination, which 
opens the bottom of the pocket. Sometimes 
one pocket only will be opened before the 
proper place is reached, and sometimes the dar- | a bushy tail, both its head and its tail drooping so 
ing tug-boatmen will empty them all in rapid, that it has a sort of broken-backed appearance 
succession. that makes it look very ungainly, with no sign of 

Suddenly Lunn cried out: ‘“They’ve dumped a the phenomenal strength for which it has long been 


“ket!” celebrated. 
_ _ ce all t that dist fi ° ecudtinie | The color of the wolverine is adarkish brown, with | 
e could tell, at that distance, for, of co’ y 


, two conspicuous broad bands of lighter or yellowish | 
soon as a pocket is dumped, that end of the scow | prown along the back or sides. Its fur is a handsome | 
becomes “‘light,” and rises suddenly. one, and it is one of the most valuable skins that | 
“Put on steam, Tom,” cried Joslyn. ‘‘Run | come tous from the fur-bearing regions of the north. | 
them down.” | But there is no doubt whatever, that if this beast | 
} ; } 

The David B. is a swift little cutter. We began could be exterminated, the fur interests would be 


, | benefited instead of injured, for the wolverine is itself 
"4 y and to draw nearer to | ’ | 
to spin through the water, | one of the very worst depredators on other fur ani- | 


the Emmie B. It was not long before it became mals, both alive and after they are caught in traps, | 
evident that her captain saw us. He was not far| that is known to exist. In the districts where mar- 
from the shore, and he headed directly for it. ten traps are set it is especially harmful, for it de- | 
There is a long, low strip of beach at that point | stroys these valuable animals almost as fast as they 
of the Jersey shore, with here and there a wharf. | are caught, and often forces the trapper to abandon 
The distance between us grew less and less, and | the district for awhile, although only one or two car- 
we were certainly not more than forty yards be- | cajous are doing all the mischief. 
hind the tug, when she ran aground. What her : The intelligence these creatures display sometimes 
captain was about was a mystery to us, until we | outwitting the trapper borders on human cunning, | 


, rant 4 and ran through and it is seldom that they are destroyed in their work | 
saw three men jump overvoard & & of devastation. This destruction is of the most ag. | 
the shallow water to the shore. 


gravating kind, too, for even if hungry, they will de- 
We were after them in a moment, for although | yoy, only two or three of the martens, while they 
we could see now that one of the pockets was will hide a score for every one eaten, burying them 
empty, we had as yet no positive knowledge of under the snow, where the trapper cannot find them. | 
who were on board, and could not know whom to A “road” of marten, or sable, as it is more usually | 
arrest for the offence. termed, traps has been known to contain one hundred 

Joslyn and I were the ones who leaped into the 9" fifty traps, and to be fifty miles long. This | 
water and ran after the fugitives. whole distance has been known to be despoiled of its 


: catch by a single wolverine, and where no “catch” | 
The fine imposed may be as much as five hun- 7 8 ’ 


; had been made, the bait was gotten away with, so as 
dred dollars, and may be coupled with an im- 


, - 3 to make it practically useless. 
prisonment of six months. So that it was well) From these facts it can be seen that this animal de- | 
worth the while of the culprits to run. 


If they | stroys more valuable furs yearly than it carries on its 
could escape, the owner would find the tug and | back. If it would confine its depredations to the | 
scow the next day, and no criminal prosecution | amount it needed for food,—although it is very ap- | 
could be begun. | propriately named the “glutton,” —the situation 
It was a wretched place for ranning—that beach. would not be so bad, but it seems to have an inordi- 
It was marshy and sticky, and now the rain had nate desire to destroy merely for the sake of destruc. 
2 p tion, and especially to carry away and hide what it 
begun again. Two of the men were out of sight. cannot eat, and this, too, whether it is eatable or 
One was plunging along through the mire, and we | ,,o¢. 
could dimly see his dark figure not far ahead of| Mr. Ross, who lived in the far north, says that an 
us. instance occurred within his own knowledge in which 
Then we heard a loud splash, and he was gone. | a hunter and his family, having left their lodge un- 
Weran up to the spot where he had disappeared, guarded during their absence, on their return found 
and there—such a sight as we beheld! There | it completely stripped—the walls were there, but 
was a hole, perhaps three or four feet across, in | 2°thing else. ‘ 
the spongy marsh, full of water or mud, and into Blankets, guns, kettles, axes, cans, knives, and all 
pongy ’ ? the other furnishings of a trapper’s tent had vanished, 
this the man had fallen headlong. , He was now | and the tracks left by the beast showed who had been 
just emerging, and was covered with mud from | the thief. The family set at work, and by carefully 
head to foot. His hat had fallen off, and was | following up all his paths, recovered, with some 
nowhere to be found. | trifling exceptions, the whole of the lost property. 
Standing there in the darkness and the rain, and Besides his stealings, the mud-bear lives on rabbits 
almost unrecognizable for the mud on his face, he | °F hares, grouse, ptarmigan, and foxes. It also 
was at once a pitiable and a laughable spectacle. watches the reindeer and caribou hunters, and if 
On wiping away the mud, we found that it was | they disable an animal, but do not secure it, the 
John Harrity, the ‘‘captain” of the scow. He wolverine is sure to follow it up, and use it for its 


‘ own purposes. 
peg wonder,—in a sullen mood, and refused) 4 yr. Lockhart, who had trapped in the far north, 
to talk. 


| relates some extremely interesting encounters with 
He walked back with us to the scow, and went the wolverine, and one might almost think him ro- 

aboard. We had no authority to arrest him with- | mancing, did not others bear out his estimate of its 

out a warrant, and he was not in New York, but | intelligence. 

in the jurisdiction of the State of New Jersey. Mr. Lockhart had a line of marten and fox traps 

But he was already under bonds to appear for and lynx snares set one winter at Fort Simpson, in 

trial on a similar charge in the New York court. the Hudson Bay territory, and on one occasion he 


found a lynx alive in one of his snares. He had rea- 

When he was brought Bs for trial, ten days | sons for not caring to take the pelt home with him on 

later, at a court of special sessions, he pleaded | that round, but, of course, had to kill the animal and 
guilty, and was fined two hundred dollars. The | skin it, to save its fur from spoiling. 


—+or— names 





For the Companion. 





| skin to place in my muskimoot. 





| not worse. 


| idea is current among 


away quite a distance, dug a deep hole in the snow 
with his showshoe, and wrapped the lynx-skin in a 


| small bundle, put it in the bottom of the excavation 


and filled it in with the snow again, so perfectly that 
the spot looked as if it had never been disturbed. 
When he returned next day, he found the lynx car- 
cass gone; but this was as he expected to see it; but 
the place where he had buried the skin was apparent- 
ly undisturbed. 

“Ah! you rascal,” said the trapper, addressing 


aloud the absent carcajou, “I have outwitted you for | 


once.”’ 

He then says, “I proceeded leisurely to dig up the 
I went clear down 
to the ground, on this side and on that, but no lynx- 
skin was there. The carcajou had been before me, 
and had carried it off along with the carcass; but he 
had taken the pains to fill up the hole again and make 
everything as smooth as before.”’ 

Another trapping story is still more wonderful in 
exhibiting the slyness of this animal, which can easily 
dispute the palm with the fox for cunning. The 
trapper had taken all the severe labor necessary to 
establish one of those long marten 
‘roads” with about one hundred and 
fifty traps, and consequently felt no little 
chagrin when he saw the depredations 
of a wolverine along the line. He deter- 
mined to slay the animal, if possible, 
rather than surrender the fruits of so 
much trouble, although he knew he had 
no common enemy to deal with. 

Nine traps of two different kinds were 
set in the most favorable places, with 
all the care and cunning of an old 
trapper’s experience, and the result 
awaited. 

For three weeks the only sign of the 
wolverine was where he had demolished 
the marten traps, or had hidden in the 
snow the baits or martens he did not 
eat at once. 

The trapper now deemed it ample time 
to put out a trap-gun, and see if he 
could circumvent his destructive enemy, 
and the rest of the story I will tell in 
his own language. 

“The gun was concealed in some low 
bushes, but the bait was so placed that 
the carcajou must see it on its way up 
the bank. I blockaded my path to the gun with a 
small pine-tree, which completely hid it. 

“On my first visit afterward, I found that the beast 
had gone up to the bait and smelled it, but left it un- 
touched. He had next pulled up the pine-tree that 


blocked the path, and gone around the gun and cut | 


the line which connected the bait with the trigger, 
just behind the muzzle. Then he had gone back and 
pulled the bait away, and carried it out on the lake, 
where he lay down and devoured it at his leisure. 
There I found my string. 


“IT could scarcely believe that all this had been | 


done designedly, for it seemed that faculties fully on 
a par with human reason would be required for such 
an exploit, if done intentionally. I therefore rear- 
ranged things, tying the string where it had been 
bitten. 


“But the result was exactly the same for three | 


successive occasions, as I could plainly see by the 
footprints; and what is most singular of all, each 
time the brute was careful to cut the line a little 


back of where it had been tied before, as if actually | 


reasoning with himself that even the knots might 
be some new device of mine, and therefore a source 
of hidden danger he would prudently avoid. 

“I came to the conclusion that that carcajou ought 
to live, as he must be something at least human, if 


a period.” 
When I was among the Eskimo of North Hudson’s 

Bay, I heard a great 

deal about this ani- af 

mal, which they cred- 

it with extraordinary 

strength. This same 











civilized people, al- 
though some who 
have studied the 
subject say that it is 


| greatly exaggerated, a few of them going so far as 
| to express the opinion that for its size it is no stronger 
| than the average of animals of its kind. This last 
| opinion, I am confident, is a mistake, although it is 
| equally true that when ferocious animals have unu- 
| sual qualities above their kind, they are never at 
any loss to get them advertised in frontier fiction and | which is to be taken into account, and not the mean 
so-called old hunters’ “yarns,” and from these, con- 
clusions are sometimes reached which are not 


strictly correct. 





| solidly frozen ground for the same purpose. p, 


I gave it up and abandoned the road for | 


The Eskimo told me that the kok-big (wolverine) t 
would move stones two or three times its size to get | high; the summer heat being so great as to offse 
at the reindeer meat they had cached beneath these | extreme cold of winter. 
rocks to protect them from the onslaughts of just | plant which cannot survive freezing must d 
such depredators; while a Mr. Cartwright says that | winter it is exposed to the climate of Moscow. 
he has known one that was trapped to take the trap | extra heat of the succeeding summer can 
in his mouth, and run with it six miles on three legs | frozen plant no good. 
before he was secured. The trap weighed eight | 


doubt 
weig! 

have a 
Trace of 


fe. 
They have been known to gnaw like g beaver 


| through a log nearly a foot in diameter to get at 


| meat, and to scratch a hole several feet deep in 


ersons 


have related that they moved three cords of Wood in 


one night to get at some provisions thus protected, 
| Not only does the wolverine make sad hayoe with 
| the meat or bait that the hunter or trapper hides or 
exposes, but it also is destructive to living animals 
| whose fur is valuable. This is especially true of the 
beaver, whole villages of which, it is thought, were 
broken up by this rascal. Where the beaver hag its 
slide near the dam, there its enemy will wait, and js 
often successful in its attack, although the beaver is 
| but little smaller than its captor. 

Hearne, the Arctic explorer of nearly a century ago 
says that it also preys on the fox. Finding the 
burrow of this animal, it enlarges it, and enters and 
destroys the whole family. He also states that a 
wolverine has been known to upset and Overturn the 
greater part of a pile of wood nearly seventy yards 
around to get at some cached meat. 

The fur is prized by all savages, probably as much 
out of respect for the ferocity and strength of the 

, wearer as for the beauty of its color. 

Nothing of its size is so ferocious, and Savages say 
they would rather meet a she-bear with her cubs than 
a wolverine under like circumstances. A trap-gun 
which was set for one of these animals, to rid the 
neighborhood of it, must have slightly wounded the 
beast when it was sprung, for the wolverine had 
rushed on the weapon, as shown by the signs, torn it 
from its mountings, chewed the wooden part into 
pulp and splinters, and hurled the barrel away s0 as 
to embed it upright in the snow. 

The Eskimo of my acquaintance religiously avoided 
it, as a dangerous customer to encounter, and when 
these same people will attack the polar-bear with 
lances and slay him, there must be some reason for 
their fear. 

I have, however, a well-riddled wolverine skin in 
my possession, whose original owner I saw slain by 
an Eskimo hunter, who had a Winchester magazine 
gun that I had recently given him, and the possession 
of which, and an understanding of its use, had given 
him unusual confidence. The brute attempted to run 
in front of our little sledge party, about one hundred 
yards away, when Toolooah grasped the gun and hit 
him three times in less time than it takes to relate it. 

One of the most curious things related of this very 
curious animal, but authenticated I think beyond dis- 
pute, is that when it desires to investigate anything 
by sight more closely, it will rear up on its hind legs 
like a bear, and shade its eyes with its paw, like a 
human being using the hand when looking at a great 
distance at some uncertain object. 

Mr. Lockhart gives two instances of having seen it 
| in this peculiar attitude. He surprised one while he 

was drifting down stream in a canoe, when it arose 

on its haunches, and scrutinized him closely in this 
|manner. It would stop, as it was running away, to 
repeat this human-like manner of observation, until 
he finally put an end to its life with a rifle bullet. 


FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
a. oo 
ACCLIMATION OF PLANTS. 


Near the end of the last century, the idea was popu 
larly entertained that plants could be acclimated; 
that is, that they could be gradually accustomed toa 
climate different from the one to which they were 
native by a succession of removals. It was thought 
possible, for instance, to domesticate the palm in 
England; and, on the other hand, to accustom the 
firs and pines to the tropics. The plan was to estab- 
lish gardens and nurseries in a climate so mild that 
foreign plants would suffer little shock in being 
transplanted into them from any quarter. 

There are islands in mid-ocean where frost is never 
known in winter, and where the heat of summer is 

only moderate. It was argued that these 

islands could be made the common meet- 

ing ground for the growth of the tropics 

y and that of the colder temperate regions. 

The idea held out prospects so desirable 

that measures were promptly taken to 

realize them. The gardens were located 

on the island of Teneriffe. This island, 

/ from its mountainous character, affords 4 

wide range of temperature, but the 

temperature at each stage of eleva- 

tion is wonderfully uniform. In 

the sheltered valleys of the island 
the experiment was made. 

Plants and seeds were sent to 
Teneriffe from Paris, the Hague, 
Austria, England, the Cape, Aus 
tralia, and America. In return, 
there were sent into Europe the 
products of the torrid zone whieh 
had been grown, or acclimated, in 
the gardens. Of the results there 
is no record, except in the case of 
some tropical plants which were 
sent to Spain. In no instance, 9 
it was reported, did any perennial 
plant live and thrive better than it 
would have done if it had been 
transplanted directly from its native soil. It is fair 
to presume that no more encouraging results were 
obtained in other countries. e 

It is pretty certain, from experiment and from 
servation of nature, that it is the range of tempera 
ture from the cold of winter to the heat of summer 


temperature, when we are to decide pgs = 
particular perennial plant will do well at any 


point. is 
The mean temperature of Moscow, for example, 


any 
A atter of course, 
sam ve the first 


It does no good to bring the tropical plant under 
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— 
the reign of frost by easy stages. 


As it is subjected 


patural vigor, and meets a lingering death. The | 
pring the horse to live on shavings. When the ex- | 
nt has succeeded, the horse dies, 
It will be understood that with annual plants the 
case stands quite different. All they require is a 
r hot enough and long enough to ripen the 
seed, an then it matters not at all what the winter 
jg. We see this in the cultivation of Indian corn. A 
few weeks, and only a few weeks, of tropical heat 
ge essential to its growth. Without this extreme | 
peat the plant will not thrive, no matter how mild 
¢limate on the whole may be. Such a plant is 
gasceptible to acclimation within certain limits. 


+o - 
TOO SLOW. 


The first electric telegraph was put in operation 
between Baltimore and Washington, in 1845, Con- 
gress having appropriated eight thousand dollars to 
keep it running for one year, as an experiment. For 
he first four days after it was opened to the public, 
the receipts were nothing. On the fifth, twelve and 
shalf cents were received, and on the sixth, sixty 
gnats. Of the many amusing incidents of those early 
days, one of the best is the following, which used to 
jerelated by Professor Morse himself. 

A prett little girl tripped into the Washington 
ofice, and after a great deal of hesitation and blush- 
ing, asked how long it would ‘‘take to send to Balti- 


pore.” The interesting appearance of the little 
mer attracted Mr. Morse’s attention, and he 


blandly replied : 
“Doe second.” 
“Oh, how delightful! how delightful!” ejaculated 











p= gg and Mr. Morse found in his hand a neatly- | 


told a volume of love. 
“J cannot send this note,” said Mr. Morse, with 
sme feeling; ‘‘it is impossible.” 
“0h do, do!” implored the distracted girl. ‘William | 
and [ have had a quarrel, and I shall die if he don’t 
jnow that I forgive him in a second—I know I 


Mr. Morse still objected to sending the note, when | 
the fair one, brightening up, asked: | 

“You will send me on, then, won’t you?” | 

“Perhaps,” said one of the clerks, “it would take | 
yourbreath away to travel forty miles in a second!” 

“Oh no, it won’t—no, it won’t, if it carries me to 
Wiliam! The cars in the morning go so slow I can’t 
wait for them.” 

Mr. Morse now comprehended the mistake which 
the petitioner was laboring under, and attempted to 

in the process of carrying information along 


res. 

The girl listened for a few moments impatiently, 
and then rolled her burning epistle into a ball, in 
the excitement under which she labored, and thrust 
itinto her bosom. 

“It’s too slow,” she finally exclaimed; ‘‘it’s too 
dow, and my heart will break before William knows 
Iforgive him; and you are a cruel man, Mr. Morse,” 
said the fair creature, the tears coming into her eyes, 
“that you won’t let me travel by the telegraph to see 

» 


And, full of emotion, she left the office, illustrating 
the truth of the poet’s wish: 


“Annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy.” 


re ae 
HOW OLD. 





Itseems to be almost a point of honor with some 
persons, men and women alike, never to disclose their | 
ages. The freak is not conducive to truthfulness, it 
isto be feared, but it has no doubt been the means 
of increasing the sum of human ingenuity. An old 
gentleman says : 


“I once asked a young lady, whose childish stature 
made her look younger than I supposed she really 
was, ‘And how old are you, my dear?’ 

“She did not hesitate an instant, 
tather sharply, ‘I don’t wish to say, sir. 

“I was taken quite aback, as I had merely put an | 
idle question for the sake of saying something to the | 

; but having mentally recalled the time of her 

's death, which I remembered perfectly well, I 

found, although I had no idea of it when I innocent- 
y that she must be well over twenty. 

I think it is part of the religion of that 


| 

} 
ut answered 
’ 


lady ask this girl’s aunt about her daughter’s age, 
When she replied discreetly, as she drew herself up, 
with a vicious smile, ‘I never remember my children’s 


carer answer still was that of the lady who, 
when asked her age by an official, said : 
“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure; the same as every- 
else’s, I suppose.” 


Ne Tee 
NOT SO QUIET. 


Ata small village in Cotswold, Eng., there was to 
lavebeen a quiet little wedding, but “The best laid 
themes.o’ mice an’ men gang aft agley.”’ 





When the couple to be married arrived, the minis- 
‘er was missing, and all efforts to find him failed. 
urs of waiting, the bridegroom and friends 
toneeived the idea of ringing the big bell in the bel- 
fry, in the hope that it might reach the missing cler- 
fyman, and jog his memory. 
had forgotten that the church bell was only 
tolled'on week-days to give an alarm of fire, and be- 
fore they had rung many minutes, the entire popula- 
tion had surrounded the church, accompanied by the 
fre department, to find out where the blaze was. 
The minister, who had altogether forgotten the 
— to find out about the fire, and ne per- 
i ceremony in the presence of a very large 
Md excited gathering. . 


RS ee ee 
FAITHFUL TO A FRIEND. 

Tis indeed, as some one has written, a great and 
‘ble thing to cover the blemishes and to excuse the 
failings of a friend, to draw a curtain before his 
tains, and to display his perfections, to bury his 
in silence, but to proclaim his virtues upon 

Pp. 

a number of ladies met at the house of a friend, 
the conversation happened to turn on the subject 


aman who had ust moved into the neighborhood. 
an excellent gentleman,” said one lady, 









» He is so kind and good to his family and 
ot warm, generous nature. I could tell you 
» 2° many good deeds he has done.” 


wy, oman sitting in a corner here said, acridly, | 
forgot to mention that he sometimes takes a 


a too much wine.” 


re ‘ort to overcome it, and I doubt if th 





bie - “Ihave known him and his family for a! 
Such a 


No,” replied the lady with warmth, “I did not 
the fact, but I knew that there were others 
> Would tell that and that alone. It is the man’s 
mg, and I happen to know that he is making 
e| 


#ecan ever be made against him truthfully in| 





If you are suffering with IrcuiING PILES read the 
joalower mean temperature it loses somewhat of | testimonials in advt. of Burnett’s Kalliston. [Adv. 


——>_— 


js exactly parallel with that of the attempt to | if you will only try Hood’s Sarsaparilla you will be 
[Adv. 


convinced that it has “peculiar” merit. 
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Self-Wringing Mop ‘Easy $y .sowveo 


Lightens woman’s labor ¢ 
No more chapped hands 
or lame backs. Saves 
time and labor. Hands do no 
touch water; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 
absorb water like a sponge. A 
wonderful labor-saving inven- 
tion. Over 600,000 sold. 
Sells at sight, no experience 
necessary, our new methods of 
selling assure success. Exclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms, 
Illustrated circular free. 
H MOP CO., 

115 PUB. SQ., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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New “No. 2” Im 
graph Instrument 
and Giant Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 
qire®). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
ul H ‘ ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
the little beauty, her eyes glistening with rapture. slightest force or movement of Key. All made in first- 

second only—here, send this even quicker, if | class instrument composition Brass,same pattern as best 


Giant Sounders. 


nstruction Book sent free to any address. 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. | 





roved Mechanical Tele- | 
for practice) Combined Key 


Price, sent by mail prepaid, with al- 

! It-edged note, the very perfume and shape | phabet cards, &c., $1.50, Complete illustrated Telegraph 
. ? | 

awn 








DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair and 
fine Australian Wool. 


it is the best Underwear made. 
It is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

it will not irritate the skin. 

ithas special electric properties. 
It is a protection against Colds, 


Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
Malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, Women 
and Children. For Sale by all Leading Mer- 
chants. Catalogue, with prices, sent on appli- 
cation. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 




















BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 
veer 


» Remed igs. 





YOTHING IS 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES 


their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 


KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 


: 467 


cae 


A DRESSMAKER’S SUCCESS. 


‘‘Marie, this dress waist is a perfect fit.” 

“Yes, Madame, it certainly does fit elegantly. 
Mme. Chapelle used Featherbone for the stays. 
She said she had a new way of putting them in 
now, all done with a Sewing Machine, very quick- 
ly, and smoother than any stay could ) ee be 
put in by hand, and as FEATHERBONE never 
in breaks, it will always please you.” 


beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- | 


ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
f 


and blood, with loss of hair. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood | 


disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. 
RESOLVENT, $l. 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





we Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 43 | 
4 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 








TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 
















PRIZE MEDAL 


Seal Plush Sacqu 
4) $25.00. 


was phenomenal, and 
times we were unable to 
our orders. 


finish, etc., and is THE g 
ment of the world. 


Jordan, Marsh & C 


BOSTON, MASS. 











on), 50 calibre, meta 


Brush and Thong, 25 cents. 


will not appear again. WILLIA 


SPECIAL BARGAIN ! 






FOR 


A REPEATING RIFLE $6.00 


500 GENUINE SPENCER 7-SHOT REPEATING RIFLES (02 woria-wia 
tation) llic cartridge, at $6.00 each! No such bargain as this has ever been | 
offered. There have been many old styles, single shot, arms offered, but this is a 7-Shot | 
Repeater, and one of the best ever made. Sold in foreign countries as well as in America. Not a cheap thing 
got up for sale, but a genuine warranted Rifle for S i 
only offered at above low price from having been sold at a large sale at a 
magazine, making it a single loader or a repeater, as desired. Cartridges 50 cents a box. Bristle Swab- 
} It can also be used as a Shot n ce 

y to keep their ages dark, for I once heard a_ them in different sizes shot, making it a Repeating Shot Gun! Price for shot cartridges 75c. per box. Send 
ost-office order for money, and order at once, as lot is small. 

or present lot. To dealers ordering a case of 10 rifles or more a liberal discount will be made. 


rting 


Gun, as Shot Cartridges can_be furnished 


Orders filled in rotation. Price guaranteed o 





Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


Dull Aches, Pains, and — Weaknesses ‘instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 


OUR OWN CREAT. AYERS ( 


This special brand of Seal Plush 
is exclusively our own. We con- 
trol every yard manufactured. 
We guarantee every gar- | 
ment sold. The sale last year 


It is London 
Seal-Skin Dye, with velvet 


Illustrated catalogue and 
price list free by sending 
your name and address to 


ie repu- 


or Defence. Originally cost $30 each, and 
reat sacrifice; has patent cut off to 


Cut this out as it 
M READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston. (Established 1826.) 
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— é j 
Contain, in small compass, the essential 
e virtues of the best vegetable cathartics. 
They are a sure cure for Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, and Liver Complaints; are pleasant 
|  totake; prompt, but mild, in operation. 
| Mr. James Quinn, of Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies : “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past thirty years and consider them 
an invaluable family medicine.” 


5 s 
Ayer’s Pills, 
pe Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


fill —_—_— tll lameness 





ar. 
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S MILK. 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can takeit. 








Remarkable as a 
, FLESH PRODUCER, 
“! Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SS scores EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 





for 


nly 








Arnold, Constable & Co. 
FLANNELS. 


PLAID & STRIPED FLANNELS, 
FANCY PRINTED FLANNELS, 


EIDER DOWNS & JERSEY STRIPES. 


FALL STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY FOR 





CLOAKINGS, COSTUMES & INFANTS’ WEAR. 


BROADWAY, CORNER (9th ST., N. Y. 

















* 
ears Soap 
Fair white hands: 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin... 


“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” | -gpRincrinc 








and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Davaasts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


IF YOU COULD SEE 


THE CEO. A. DENHAM 


IMPROVED $3.00 SHOE 


You would find that they are better than any other 
$3.00 Shoe for Style, Fitand Wear. Try Them. 

















If you cannot get this make of Shoe from your deal- 
er, send for directions how to procure them. 


GEO. A. DENHAM, 
125 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESSES. 





Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ JUSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c 19 Murray St. N.¥, 

















SNAKE AND STAG. 


Mr. Barras, in one of his tiger-shooting expedi- 
tions in India, had a singular adventure with a ser- 
pent which some of his men found in the act of 
swallowing a stag. The front part of the reptile was 
tremendously distended, so that it looked exactly like 
a small beer-barrel with a long tail. Ona nearer in- 
spection, its head could be seen projecting from the 
thick end, with the hind feet of the deer sticking out 
of one corner of its mouth. 


We could not shoot the monster for fear of disturb- 
ing the tiger of which we were in pursuit. We there- 
fore commanded one of the natives to go and cut off 
its head. But none of them seemed inclined to obey. 
The more we reiterated our orders, the more serious- 
ly they wagged their turbaned heads, and the more 
they seemed glued to their respective elephants. 

At last the veteran Seesoo raised his voice, and 
thus expressed the sense of the company: 

“O my lords, I am indeed the slave of your high- 
nesses, and were the creature before us only a tiger, 
bear, or indeed any four-footed beast, I would at once 
advance to the combat; but this is an awful brute, 
and the most baleful of all the inhabitants of the 
jungle. If any one goes within reach of his tail, he 
will be killed to a certainty.’ 

In short, our native assistants meant to keep clear 
of the huge reptile, which they probably mistook for 
a god or a devil, on no account to be interfered with. 
So, as my friend assured me that these snakes were 
not dangerous, I descended from my elephant, and 
proceede d against it with a heavy hunting-knife. 

I confess to some misgivings whether his or the 
native’s estimate of the beast’s character might 

yrove correct. What more likely than that it should 
Be able to throw a fold of its body round any one ap- 
proaching within range? for behind the inflated por- 
tion containing the deer there must have been about 
thirteen feet of the serpent in its normal state. 

However, I advanced, knife in hand, on a line lead- 
ing straight to the head of the reptile, and watched 
narrowly for any sign of its moving ; but it remained 
motionless as I stood over it and looked upon its 
weird countenance, capable of but one fixed expres- 
sion. 

All its life seemed concentrated in the bright yellow 
eyes that returned my gaze with a glittering stare. I 
raised the knife, and brought it down with all my 
might on its neck, thinking to cut its head off. But 
the bones were solid, and nothing but a horrible gash 
was the result. 

Even at this not a muscle stirred, and the eyes glit- 
tered and looked piercing as before. I was now ad- 
vised to dispatch him by severing the spine just 
behind the great enlargement caused by the body of 
the stag, But the snake instantly lashed out so vig- 
orously that I thought it prudent to return to the 
head, and with a few more blows I killed it. Its 
length was just seventeen feet. 

The stag, on being taken out, looked as if it had 
been neatly trussed for the table. It was about the 
size of an ordinary sheep, and its head, neck, and 
limbs were packed into a sort of square, but none of 
the bones were broken, nor were there any signs of 
external damage. The poor thing was quite dead, 
and we abandoned the two bodies to the vultures and 
jackals. 





—+or- 
SPAIN’S FREEDOM. 


There was a time when Spain was noted for her 
liberty and Spaniards for their sturdy independence. 
‘Law first, and kings afterwards!” was the proud 
decree of Aragon. Certain rights of local govern- 
ment, called fueros, had long been enjoyed by the 
people, and when they took a king, they offered him 
their allegiance in this brusque fashion: 


OLD 


“We, every one of whom is as good as you, and 
who all together are a great deal better than you, 
make you our king so long as you shall keep our 
fueros; otherwise not.” 

Dr. H. M. Field relates, in his “Old Spain and New 
Spain,” that having heard the debates in the Cortes, 
he expressed his surprise at the bold spirit shown 
therein. The member of the Cortes with whom he 
was talking answered that this liberty was a legacy 
from former centuries, and that Spain was free be- 
fore England was. In proof of this he narrated this 
passage in Spanish history: 

Charles V. summoned a Parliament to meet at 
Valladolid to vote fresh supplies for his wars in Ger- 
many. The city of Toledo sent two delegates, giv- 
ing them instructions not to comply with the royal 
demand, saying 

“What do we care about the Emperor’s wars in 
Germany? They are nothing to us. Have we not 
paid enough already? We will pay no more.” 

The delegates went to Valladolid, and, persuaded 
by flattery or some more substantial inducement, 
voted for the supplies which they had been instructed 
to oppose. On their return to Toledo, the indignant 
citizens hanged them at the gates of the city! 


———+o+—___—_ 
AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


In some ears the noblest music is nothing but 
noise, and here and there is a man who can listen un- 
moved to the most impassioned eloquence. 


An orator singled out from his audience a Jittle 
German who seemed much impressed, and thus 
addressed him: 

“Furriner, didn’t you come to this country to 
escape from ty rannical, down-trodden, and oppressed 
Europe? Didn’t you flee to these happy shores to 
live ina land of freedom, where the great right of 
suffrage is guaranteed to all? Didn't you, furriner?” 
He paused for a reply, when the little peddl 
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An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown's Vermifuge Comfts.” 2% cents a box. (Ade, 
—_——_>——_—— 


Barry’s Tricopherous has stood the test 86 years, 
only hair preparation that really cures baldness. (Adv. 
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FOREIGE granere 0c. 110 rare varie- 
500 ties, 10 c. . VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


ttre ’ » Box 0, Chatham, N.Y. 16 p 
Fanciers Review, 2% cts. a year! 3 Rrectnensé ete. 
1 Q-inch triple coat Emery Knife Sharpener, 12 cents. 


Solid Emery @il Stone 8x12x1, weighs 26 ounces, 75 
cents. The Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Penn. 


WANTE at once, a Man or Woman, inevery 


vicinity until Dec. 25th, to work for | 
us. Liberal Pay. All ame not necessary. Give refer- 
ences. R R.H. Weodward & Co., Pub’s, Baltimore. 
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should and cam be cured. Send for outalegue. 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 11 E. lath St., N.Y. 


THE CYCLORAMA OF THE 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


Now on exhibition at 401 Tremont Street, Boston, should 
be visited by every reader of the YOUTH’S COMPANION, | 


SCHOOL OF Foremost School of Oratory in the 


world in methods and results. Opens 


EXPRESSIO Oct. 4. Cata. free. 8. ne Curry, Ph. 
Nb 15% Beacon St. -» Boston. Pas- 
TOR’S CLASS Wounase Teachers’ Saturday and Even- 
ings. Special days for College and out-of-town students. 
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Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, ‘onn. 








To reduce 

our stock of 

MUSIC, we 

will send 64 complete pieces full sheet music size, vocal 
and instrumental for gente, pos Pa’ 


N 
WAYMAN, 413 Milwaukee Avenue, cago, ILLINOI®. 


ROCKLAND. COLLECE, 
ACK-ON-THE- 

Ladies amit Gentlemen. = ar —j Oil : tly 

Modern buildings and improvements. Opens Sept. 17th. 

$250 per year. Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A. M. 


jc LANTERN SLIDES! 
Of the Presidential Candi 
dates now ready, price 10¢, 
COMIC Slides 50c per yo ah mail. Send 1 
for book on Hom ements to 
GAEL BROWN, 184 pas t., Chicago. 
can secure 
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employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit free. 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth 8t.,Cincinnati,O. 


QHORT-HAND 222% #0: cstaice 


of Books and helps 


E LF TA U HT io: self- oo. 


A ENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWA 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, rio. 
Ladies Wanted to sell my Folding 
Busties. The best selling article made. 
No capital required. Sample mailed 
free for 25 one cent stamps. "Three 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 
H, F. EATON, 245 8. Canal St., Chicago, lil. 
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2,000 DESIGNS FREE 
PAMPHLET 

Cc. HENNECKE & CO., MILWAUKEE, wis, 

Chicago Store, No. 207 Wabash Avenue. 
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tive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, 3. 

at our school. 2,500 
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We will teach you thorough a and put you at work | 
] either Commercial or Railro: ‘rel raphy. The Great 

Vest is the country to grow up in. Write for our circ’s. 
VALEN NTINE ROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Is a first-class trade, and 
can be quickly learned | 








Piain or mint, promotes Ss; on, pre- 
serves s the teeth, perfumes the breath. »keeps 
wey @ isease. Sold everywhere. Manufac 
tured only by OLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 


THE STENOGRAPH. 


Great Reduction in Price, Only $25. 
The wonderful machine for writing Shorthand. 
Can be learned at home, from the Manual. 
end Stamp for 32-page Circular. 
U. 8. STENOGRAPH CoO., 
402 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“HOME EXERCISER”/or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gy mnasium. Takes but 6-in. 8q. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“Ho: SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
rap VOcAL CULTURE,” 16 E. 14th 
t. & 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. Prof. D. L. 
Dowp. Wm. Blaikie. author of “How to Get Str ong,” 
says of it: rt. never saw any other I liked half as wall ad 
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squeaked out: 
“No, sur; I comes to this country to sell sheap 
ready-made clothes.’ 





——+or— 
BUT YET AN ORPHAN. 


It is only the professional beggar, graduated after 
a severe course of training, who remembers his part 
on all occasions. Mrs. Bancroft, an English lady, 
was guilty of setting a very effective trap for a little 
boy, who one day canie up to her in the street, 
whining. 





“Please, mum, a ’alfpenny, mum. So ’ungry, 


mum. Ain’t ‘ad nothink to eat since yesterday 
mornin’, mum. Do, mum. I’m a poor horfun, 
mum.’ 

“Poor boy! An orphan?” 


“Yes, mum.” 
“Dear me! where do your father and mother live?” 
“In Queen Street, mum.’ 


——-— -+Or 
A LITTLE girl, being asked to define a volcano, 


answered, ‘It’s a mountain that throws up fire 
smoke, and liver.” “ : 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD. | 
Unlike any other Lap-Board sande. | 
= slipping. Holds itself on the | 
sers. Addre 
B. G. BROWN, 126 Water “Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 
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Pens Repaired. 
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eeps the work just where 
Limited number of reliable 
POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


al, Stic. 
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STANDARD COLUMBIAS, 
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(all sizes from 50 inches upwards.) 
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tre, adapts itself to all positions 
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cup presses back the intes- 
fines juss a asa person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 


and a radical cure certain. It is eas 
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- brought a lot of imitato: 

possible. Remember "that ere ONLY Y GENUINE 
RU Liquid Glue is manufactu lel, 


IA CEMENT C0,, S298CrSiRE: mast 


JONES. 


PAysthe F FR EICHT 

Wagon Scales, 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 










Every size Scale. For free price list 

mention this paper and address 
JONES OF "BINGHAMTON 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your re y send us 50 cts. for 5- 









spring, cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will cond, ost-paid, by mail. 
Columbia ubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 








Do Your Own Printin 


$3. Pressforcards. Circular Press 8 16 
for small +~ a 
. .Type-setting is 
easy by printed rules 
For old, young, bus- 
ess, pleasure, and 
- Cat: 

















Hernia is held securely day and night, | 
, durable and cheap. | 


= 

GCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE : a 
Youth’s Companion were Offered 

year at a club rate of $3.75 (regular Price 
of both is $4.75). The same offer Will be 
made this year. Do not subscribe to a 
Magazine until you have inquireg into 
this. For particulars address Scribner’s 
Magazine, New York. 


CAMPAIGN Lam 


UNterax D, $12.00 per doz, 
TRI rn $13.50 0 per dox 
Each hat is Saad with large Bandanna Hand- 
kerchief, or the Campaign Banner Hdkg. The 
Hats are of good quality Wool Felt and made ip 
good shapes, sizes 6 3-4 to 73-8. Order by mail, 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, j 
Send their "illustrated catalogue and price lists 
to any address, Be: sure and send i for it. 


For Baby’s Skin. | 


THE LOVELIEST, WHITEST, CLEAREST. 











urest skin, free from pimple, spot. bi 
TE pimple, spot, or embh ee is = 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


It is absolutely pure, deli. 


Cately medicated, ey 
sttely perfumed, and 
ply ine omparable as = 
nfantile Skin § 
used from —s 


mome 
birth, is sure to i 
every species of skin and 
Scalp diseases, Sale 
greater than that of all 
Other infantile skin soaps 
in the world combined, 
Sold throughout the iy. 
ilized wor ld. 

OTTER Droge 
GuEmic AL Co., Bostox, 


Send for “How to Purify and and Beautify the Skin.” 


_ Only $i. 00 for this is “Little Beauty,” 
a > Weighs trom 
02 {0 40h 









This Steel-Bearing Brass-Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned, and is just the thing for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 

ress, to any person sending us S1. -00 (not 44 its value). 
Jatalogue of 1,000 articles sent f 
Addre: SS CHICAGO SCALE ‘CO., Chicago, I Th. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FOR-— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Awarded highest honors at 


Phila., 1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Berlin, 1877 | Frankfort. 1881 
Paris, 1878 | Amsterdam, 1888 
New Orleans, 1884-8. 
Paris Medal on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 











e® FoR. 
BEAUTY POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUA 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 
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THE LIFE OF 


BEN.HARRIS 


ae 
7 ‘man nam rang or to — omp ton 

read Ben Hur a se Ren Harriso 
Money a 


author, 
book yet. Outfits SOc. Hi yey ‘BROS., pemeenphis or Chicago Chicago. _ 





10,000 ACENTS WANTED to supply FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE with 


y the author of 


ON 


end of mrieon, ie 
Porter, of 9 Millions have 
ensely. By mail & $2. Greatest 











ar eM 





Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
| oaperwew the most satisfactory Boot for in and out- 
oor wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 
$5.00 Frenc a oo Boot in the market, write us at once, 








OFFICIAL Repubiean Paltions of 04000 each 
ublican Editions o: eac 
Both books prepa v direction of the Democratic and 


by} National Republican Committees! Only authorized 
issued by the committees. Will be in enormous 
ja nd everywhere. Never sold to public before. They 
contain the official and all the information to equip the 
Statesman, Orator, Politician. Factory hand, Mechanic, 
Farme’ rer, Merchant, Clerk, Soldier or it in 





2.75, and 25 cts. to prepay express or 
postage, and ae will send = any address one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 
beautiful finist, giving the exact resemblance to the 
finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
and will |, Wear three | times as long. This ton 

cf 1 =< adapted 
der feet, and is made Pott Oe a 








r, Li 
all matters relating to the polltical issues of present 
campaign. Price o: beak femeseatie $1.00; * Republi ican, 
50 cents. Sample cop oe 4 per cent. off. 


coat 
Ladies, Workmen all, a ears 
agents. Apply at once: BRENTANO'S, 6 Union yon # 








ra Toe and 
Common Sense S les, in sizes me to ToT all widths. 
As to our responsibility, we refer to the National Ex 








manufactured expressly for our trade through the mails, and ca 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 








OUR FAMOUS 


GENUINE 


The reputation of our famous Dongola oo 
Button Boots is such that they need , Se 
from us, but suffice it to say that for style, Dradies’ 
durability, — are unexcelled by any 

Boot sold 


at retail, for double the — an 
are thoroughly made in the latest Peradies oe on 
Common Sense Styles, both we ted 


Misses, in all sizes and widths. Each pair is ¥ 
strictly as represented, and a! be sent to any 
upon receipt of onl nd 25 i be 
express or pos Yr calering either kind, ™ Sesire, 
mention size and width wanted, and which ‘mention 
and we will guarantee a fit. Also, if you Wnite-bandle 
this publication, = send a beautiful Wi ertised> 
| button-hook free, with gosh air of Boots oats 2 Boots are 
press Co. eS $15,000,000), of Boston. 
had only by Cadtonsing 


3 
ai 
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